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Calendar of Events to Occur. 





KENNEBEC AGRICULTURAL SocigTr: 
Meeting at Readfield, Moeday, Jan 6, 1879 at 10 
o'clock A. M. Geo. A. Russell, Secretary. 

Wesr PENOBSCOT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETy: An- 
nual Meeting at Exeter sito, SF outer. Jan, 1, 
1879, at 10 o'clock A. a. T. P. Batchelder, Secretary. 

EASTERN KENNESEC AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Auction Sale of Fair Grounds at South Uhina, Tues- 
day, Jan. 14. 1879, at 10 o’elock A. M. 


FARMERS’ CONVENTION, at Grange Hall. Harris 
Hill, Poland, Wednesday Jan 8, 1879. Session to be 
held forenoon, atterneon and evening. Able speak- 
ers and good music will be in attendance. 

_—_—————-_ © 


Special Prizes for Maine Grown Crops. 


For the Season of 1879. 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS in previams of $50, 30 
and 20, offered by the MAINE Fa RMeR for the best 
acre of wheat grown in Maine in 1879. 
Firry DOLLARS, Offered by the Lewiston Journal 
for the best acre of Indian Corn grown in Maine 
in 1879, 
Two HUNDRED DOLLARS, offered by Stillman B. 
Allen Baq, of Boston to the boys of York county 
und r seventeen years old, for the best eighth of 
an acre ofindiaa Corn growa in 1379, as follows; 
$100 for the largest yield; $50 for the second larg- 
est, and $10 each for the five next largest yields. 
TWENTY FIVE DOLLARS, Offered by the Farmington 
Chronicle for the best acre of potatoes grown in 
Franklin Countyein 1879. 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS offered by the Waterville 
Mail, for ths best acre of Indian Corn grown in 
1879, withtn the limits of the North Kennebec Ag- 
ricultural Society, provided it reaches or exceeds 
160 bushels of shelled corn. 
SEVENTY DOLLARS, offered by John W. Veazie 
Esq , of Bangor for crops of wheat, corn and gar- 
den vegetables, grown by members of the Penob- 
scot Farmers’ Club. 








Something about “Formulas.” 


There is one point in the matter of farm 
fertilization—this old but fandamental and 
important business of manuring—which we 
wish to bring home to the attention of all 
practical, every-day farmers, just at this 
moment when they are summing up the re- 
sults of the year, and beginning to think 
over plans for the opening season. Itisa 
more than thrice told story, perhaps, but in 
the occasion of its coming up and the au- 
thority for it, there is a newness and value 
that gives it great importance. 

It has been much the fashion in recent 
years to manure our fields and crops after 
certain rules and formulas, figured out for 
the common farmer by learned men, and 
based, without doubt, upon certain well 
understood principles of plant growth and 
plant nutrition. Great notoriety has been 
given to this method of manuring of late by 
means of advertising and all the legitimate 
and proper means which business men so 
well understand how to use to push their 
business; and the results of this, ia one di- 
rection at least, has been immense sales of 
bundles of formulated plant food for grow- 
jng the staple crops of the farm, and the 
securing of immense profits by parties en- 
gaged in their sale. What the results on 
the other side have been, we cannot so well 
say, and itis a pity that the lessons of the 
farmers’ failures, in one way and another 
are so seldom reported. We venture to so- 
licit however, from all our readers, the re- 
sults of furmula manuring, the past serson, 
as compared with the old, standard, ap- 
proved methods, so long in u3e, the results 
of which have never brought disappoint- 
ment. 

And now for an opinion of the highest 
authority about formula manuring. Taking 
up not long since for an evening’s reading 
Mr. Joseph Harris’ ‘‘Talks about Manures,” 
we came upon a clause in the preface, of so 
much importance, and carrying with it so 
great weight on this very subject, that we 
print it here for the benefit of every com- 
mon farmer. ‘-I have,” writes Mr. Harris, 
“said nothing about manures for cotton or 
for the sugar cane—not because I feel no 
interest in the matter, but because I have 
had no experience in the cultivation of those 
important crops. I might have told what 
the crops contain, and could have given mi- 
nute directions tor furnishing in manure the 
exact quantity of plant food which the crops 
remove from the soil. Bur I HAVE NO 
FAITH IN SUCH A SYSTEM OF FARMING. The 
proper proportion of the ingredients of plant- 
food must be ascertained by experiment, 
and not from a mere analysis of the plant.” 
There is the long and short of it, and you 
may boil down the whole of this sensible 
and practical book of Mr. Harris’, and this 
is the sum of it—the practical, common 
farmer must ascertain from a personal ex- 
perience with his soil and his crops, the in- 
gredients in kind and amount which they 
need, and there is very little reliance to be 
placed on a system of farm manuring based 
upon supplying just the quantity of chemi- 
cal salts which analysis shows certain crops 
have taken from the soil. The farmer who 
can read at all, can read and understand 
that! 

“So,” answers some critical reader, “you 
are opposed to scientific farming and to 
making use of the results which scientific 
men dig out for us.’ By no means. We 
allow no man to rank usin our allegiance 
to sclenve, orin our regard for scientific 
men, andthe honor that justly belongs to 
them for their labors, and the ald they have 
rendered practical agriculture the world 
over. But as between the opinion or ad- 
Vice of a man who has worked out a formu- 
laiu his laboratory simply; and one who 
has not only worked it out in his laboratory 
but also applied it to practice in the actual 
Srowing of his crops and obtained his re- 
Sults thereform—as between the advice of 
these man, we aay, give us that of the last. 
It is practical and tangible and there is 
Something to it that the everyday farmer 
can make available in his own work and ex- 
Perience. And it is upon just this one point 
that we so want to intensify our language, 
88 to set farmers thinking about it in a 
way that will bring positive results. Arti- 
ficial, chemical or formula manures possess 
Certain values, they have their place in 
Practice, but we want it to be clearly under- 
Stood that for all time and all occasions, for 
all crops and all seasons, for every branch 
of agriculture the world over, the only 
Plant fertilizer thatis perfect in its way, 
that never ‘goes back” on you, that isa 
Sure stand-by always, is animal excrement 
and its composts. To obtain this calls for 
the keeping of all kinds of domostic ani- 
mals, the growing of difterent crops and 
foods for their sustenance, the system of a 
rotation of crops and the employment of 
human labor for the labor manipulation of 
the animals, crops and fertilizers. But 


this is the 
ve Only basis of successful, profita- 


Anuual 


A Quarter Century Review of Chemical 
Agriculture, 


Oae of the most important chapters in 
the recently published Memoir of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, on the ag- 
riculture of England and Wales in 1878, is 
that from the pen of Dr. Augustus Voelck- 
er, the distinguished agricultural chemist, 
on the influence of chemical discoveries on 
the progress of English agriculture, during 
the last thirty or thirty-five years; and the 
lessons of this influence do not certainly 
lose any force if we attempt to apply them 
to the conditions and practices of our own 
country—for the discoveries of Liebig, 
Lawes and Gilbert, Boussingault, Prof. 
Voelcker himself, and numerous other ex- 
perimenters, are as well understood here as 
across the water, and their lessons and ben- 
efits are shared by our intelligent farmers, 
equally with those of other countries. 

The results of chemical knowledge as 
first promulgated for the aid of agriculture, 
produced disappointment; and enthusiastic 
scientists did much to lead farmers astray or 
to bring their chemico-agricultural theories 
into disrepute and ridicule. By the aid ofa 
chemical analysis of the soil farming was 
to-be mere play, as this test would reveal 
just what the land needed to make it pro- 
duce crops of any kind in any amount. 
Crops exhausted the soil of mineral mat- 
ters, hence mineral manures, utterly vaiue- 
less, were sold in vast quantities as the pan- 
acea for all the ills and diseases of worn- 
out soils. Agricultural quackery was rife, 
and ‘‘consulting agriculturists” because nu- 
merous—even In this country—who thought 
practical farmers blockheads and were 
ready to impale them if they did not sub- 
scribe to their theories and pay them large 
fees for prescriptions for sick soils. At 
one time it was prophesied that eternal bar- 
renness awaited England because of the 
loss of town sewage, and this, too, bya 
person no less eminent than Liebig—but it 
has been shown after more than a quarter 
of a century, that while there is much waste 
from this source, its utilization by any prac- 
tical means costs considerably more than 
the sewage is worth, and in the mean time 
Evglish soil has not become barren or ex- 
hausted. It was also fora time supposed 
that plants absorbed free nitrogen from the 
air and leguminous plants were recom- 
mended to be grown for the purpose of 
‘‘catching” it—but the evidence of all in- 
vestigations of recent years confirms the 
belief that plants do not appear to have the 
power to take up and assimilate free nitro- 
gen from the air. It is now admitted that 
the analysis of soils will not slways show 
their agricultural capabilities, although on 
certain questions or points, the analysis fre- 
quently give quite decided and satisfactory 
answers—as for instance detecting the pres- 
ence of injurious matter in the soil, or the 
marked absence of a particular constituent 
of plant food. And, strangeas it may seem 
—when only thirty years ago Liebig assert- 
ed his belief that the British Isles were be- 
coming exhausted on account of the waste 
from the sewers of towns which discharged 
into the sea—Dr. Voelcker is now of the 
opinion that the most economical plan of 
disposing of the sewage from towns, is if 
possible, ts remove it, in bulk, so far out 
into the open sea, as to destroy any chance 
of its ever being brought back by the tide! 
And so far as exhaustion of mineral mat- 
ters of the soil is concerned, we hear if pos- 
sible, less of it than formerly ; while in Eng- 
land it is coming to be believed that only 
the most wilful and long-continued crop- 
ping without any return whatever, carma- 
terially injure the staple of the land. 

One noticeable feature in the changes in 
chemico-agricultural knowledge during the 
past qnarter of a century, is that greater 
unity appears now than formerly, between 
chemical investigation and agricultural ex- 
perience and practice. It has been found 
by learned scientific men that the results 
obtained in the laboratory always need the 
verification of the field practice. This has 
brought the chemist and the farmer closer 
together, and their relations and work are 
found to be inter-dependent. Analytical 
researches into the composition, physiologi- 
cal effects and practical value of many kiads 
of feeding stuffs; the properties of soils, 
and the value of manures have been care- 
fully carried forward abroad, as well as in 
this country—and the labors of scientific 
men in this direction have borne good fruits. 
As these are continued, and as the results 
are tested in actual practice in the years to 
come, itis fair to assume that the benefits 
of science to practical agriculture will be 
many fold greater in the future than they 
have been in the past. But then as now, 
and as formerly, practice with science must 
everywhere be the watchword; because it 
is only as scientific results are tested by 
actual practice that plain farmers are ben- 
efitted and the general improvement of our 
agriculture carried forward. 

Here we fiad the most important lesson 
to Maine, to American farmers. The the- 
ories and assertions of scientists must not 
be accepted by the practical farmer without 
close scrutiny and submission to the expe- 
rience test. This done, and if needs bea 
second and third time repeated, aud the 
thoughtful, observing farmer has a guide 
for his own soil, crops aud conditions that 
it may be safe to follow. But no farmer 
should be distrustful of science or scientific 
men; they work together with him, and by 
a comparison of results truth is obtained. 


ee 
Improvements show the real condition of the 
farm, and the character of the farmer for 
thrift and enterprise. Therefore we want 
correspoudents to send us accounts of all 
progress and improvements made by Maine 
Sarmers during the past season, whether re- 
lating to stock, buildings, drainage, the 
building of fences, setting of orchards, or 
whatever else has been done of a permanent 
and abiding nature, 


For Farmors’ Boys ia York County. 


By the, liberality of Stillman B. Allen, 
E;:q., of Boston, the sum of $200 has been 
placed in the hands of N. Dane, Jr., Esq., 
of Kennebunk, Pres. of the York Co. Ag. 
Society, tobe awarded in premiums as fol- 
lows: To the boy in York County, not 
more than seventeen years old, May 1, 1879, 
who shall raise the most Indian corn on one 
eighth of an acre of land in the year 1879, 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS; to the boy rais- 
ing the next largest quantity, $50, and to 
the five boys raising the next largest quan- 
tity, $10 each. Entries are to be made with 
the President of the York County Agricul- 
tural Society as above, who has fall con- 
trol of the matter as to conditions, etc, Mr. 





snccessful in business in Boston, and the 
boys of York county will appreciate this 
evidence of his interest in their work and 
success. Now boys, sons of the farmers of 
old York, go in for the liberal and judi- 
clously distributed prizes. 


——D 6 

The hope for Maine is in keeping its young 
men and women at home, and in learning 
them tolove Maine and to love home. If 
only one generation of girls and boys can 
be induced to stay on the old farms and be 
happy, we have made a grand stride to- 
wards re-peopling the deserted farms of the 
State and saving Maine. Let us all try for 
this result. 


State Grange, P. of H. 


Annual Meeting at Gardiner, 

The annual meeting of the State Grange, 
P. of H., was held at Johnson Hall, Gardi- 
ner, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week, State Master, D. H. Thing, 
Esq., of Mt. Vernon, in the chair. Among 
other officers of the State Grange who were 
present, were G. C. Pratt, South Paris, 
Overseer; J. M. Jackson, Lewiston, Secre- 
tary, and Nelson Ham, Lewiston, C, E. Gil- 
man, Houlton, Ivory Lord, Saco, and T. B. 
Hunter, Phillips, Executive Committee. The 
numbers in attendance were somewhat 
smaller than at some previous meetings, 
107 delegates being present from eighty-two 
granges, although reports were received 
from 234 granges which is the total number 
inthe State. ‘Three new granges, only, 
have been organized during the past year, 
and the total membership of the Order in 
the State is belisved to be about fourteen 
thousand, the membership being much less 
than it was afew years sgo, when it num- 
bered about vincteen thousand. The gen- 
eral condition of the Order was reported 
good. The State Co-operative Association 
—or grange supply store—was reported in 
good condition, through the President of 
the Board of Directors, J. O. Kyes, Esq.. 
of North Jay. Its business during the year 
has been constantly increasing, and the 
work of the agent, Mr. Daggett, most satis- 
factory. Among the votes passed relating 
to the good of the Order, was one reducing 
the salaries of officers of the State Grange, 
fifty per cent, and the dues of subordinate 
granges to the State Grange in Jike propor- 
tion. The expanses of the State Grange 
have been about $3,000 annually. Mr. E. 
B. Averill of Dover was chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions; and resolves 
urging a highér and more enlightened sys- 
tem of agriculture for our State were pass- 
ed; one recognizing the work that has been 
done in our State during the past year in 
the increased attention given to growing 
wheat and corn—a work inaugurated by the 
MAINE FARMER—thereby saving the mon- 
ey heretofore sent West for those articles ; 
and one sustaining the State College and 
the Department of Agriculture. Resolu- 
tions were also passed, strongly endprsing 
the aid of the State to education, and re- 
commending uniformity of school text books, 
and the abolition of the school district sys- 
tem. Onthe whole the session was har- 
monious and regarded by the members as 


most successful. 
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Purties who intend to compete for the MAINE 
FARMER wheat prize should send in their 
names. We sha'l extend the time of mak- 
ing the final report so as to give everybody 
achance. A’ready we havea goodly num- 
ber of competitors on the list. 


_—_——~ © — 


A Picturesque Cottage. 


The elevation and planus of a picturesque 
country cottage which are given in this 
number of the FARMER, may be regarded 
somewhat in the nature of a type or stady, 
rather than as an example of a house to 
build. The design is certainly unique, and 
we would lixe to see a dozen such houses, 
or similar ones, in every town in the State; 
it would break up the dull monotony of our 
plain and somewhat sober country architec- 
ture, and makeit a pleasure to drive through 
the country for the sake of studying the 
outward appearance of its houses. A study | 
of the plans and elevation will give a good 
many suggestions of value, and if not strict- 
ly followed in all its features, it is very pos- 
sible that a modification of the same might 
be adopted with satisfaction. There are 
lots of locations in Maine where just this 
style of cottage would fit in admirably with 
the surrounding landscape—and there is a 
good deal more in the harmony of the house 
and the situation than many think. The 
plans explain themselves suflicientsy, and 
the arrangement of the rooms seem well 
adjusted for the comfortable purpose of real 
living. The details are by John A. Fox, an 
architect of Boston, and the illustrations 
originally appeared in the Boston Journal 
of Chemistry, to which paper we are indebt- 
ed for their use. 
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Editorial Notes. 


We regret that an error occurred in our 
notice of the American Cotswold Record, a 
week or two since, wherein Gen. C. P. Mat- 
tooks of Portland was only credited with 
anentry of a single animal, when in fact 
he ha; one bundred and nineteen animals 
racorded in that volume. By changing the 
word “latter” to former, in the notice where 
it occurs, the fact will be correctly stated. 
and is what we intended to have said ori- 
ginally. 
In our Intelligence corner this week, we 
note the sales of two fine horses from To- 
gus Farm, near this city; and it is a grati- 
fying fact that those gentlemen in the Prov- 
inces who desire first-class trotting stock, 
seek it in the promising combination of the 
Knox and Almont blood, of which we are 
beginning to bave so many fine specimens. 
The winter meeting of the Maine Pomc- 
logical Society will probably be held at 
Cumberland Centre. It is a good fruit grow- 
ing section and much interest is being man- 
ifested at the prospect of having the meet- 
ing held there. 
We are unable to identify the apple left at 
our office by Mr. Reuben Orff of North 
Waldoboro’. It is a sweet apple of no pos- 
itive character—though it must be allowed 
the specimen was much past eating when it 
was tested. 
Mcs. E. W. Fairbanks of this city suc- 
ceeds well in growiag and ripening the Vi- 
car of Winkfield pear. They are keptina 
chamber in the fall until “they begin to turn 
yellow, when they are brought Inty a warm 
room for two or three days and are then in 
excellent eating condition. 
We close our first page earlier In the 
week than usual to give our employees a 


at Chr and as a consequence are 
nTiscl'@ dale coniltnesile mass of ag- 


Communications. 








. For the Maine Farmer. 
Reporton my Corn Crop. 


In an article of mine that was published 
in the FARMER soon after the meeting of 
the Maine Board of Agriculture at Warren 
last winter, I stated that Dr. Sturtevant, 
said at that meeting that an acre of corn 
planted three fe°t apart in the rows, four 
stalks tothe bill, and each stalk bearing 
one ear nine inches long, we should have 
200 bushels of shelled corn per acre. In 
his reply to that article in the 29th No. of 
the FaRMER he says: “I don’t know at 
this time what I did say. But I certainly 
erred if I spoke asZ. A. M., reported me.” 





He then states what he said at other places 
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442 bushele. But, rr Mr. Editor, isa big word, 
though it contains but two letters. 

l remember of hearing it said when I was 
a boy, that there was a man in Winthrop 
that had a lawsuit and was beaten. When he 
came home he said, “If the court and jury 
had been ot my mind I should have got the 
case.” When God said, ‘“‘Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit,” if he had 
said. let every tree bearing fruit, and every 
stalk bearing grain, and every vine bearing 
berries “‘be equally fertile with the best” 
we might raise 400 bushels per acre and 
more. But He did not say it, so we must 
submit to natures law; and have some trees, 
some stalks and some vines more prolific 
than others: But what the ‘weeding of the 
I am 
Ifhe succeeds 


seed” will do for us I donot know. 
waiting for the Dr’s. report. 














he will eat. For a weaning colt I would 
give about all the oats he would eat—if it 
was six quarts per day, I would give them 
that amount with a mash of wheat bran or 

tatoes twice a week. No colt was ever 
njured by eating oats, most of them are in- 
jured by the want of them. The first six 
months of a colt’s life, after being taken 
from the dam, is the most important of any 
time during its growing years; and when 
first taken off it should be watered very often 
for a while, with a little warm milk added 
to it. If oats are given commence witha 
very few at first, and keep increasing until 
you give him the amount that you intend 
for him to have; and when you take them 
away do it in the same manner. Turn him 
into a good pasture, and if he is free from 
worms and lice he will grow very fast and 
come to the stable in the best condition. I 
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and what he iatenled to say at Warren. in 
relation to seed cora and infertile ata'ks 

He says: ‘‘We planted in our fields 3 1-2 
feet apartin the drills and 4 kernels every 
24 inches, each stalk thus occupyi g an area 
of 216 square inches, an acre would contain 
29,040 stalks. I weighed the grain from 
one first-class ean, and it was 7 cz3. We 
thus could have, on the supposition of one 
first-class ear per stalk, 12,705 lbs. yield, or 
226 bushels. 

‘It is a very easy thing to raise an ear of 
corn that will yield 7 0z3; but to raise aa 
acre of corn and have every stalk yield 
equally is quite another thing. I exhibited 
this year at the Fair at Readtield, a trace of 
corn cortainivg nineteen ears, the corn on 
which I have shelled and weighed. It 
weighed 9 !bs. 10 oz3., averaging8 2-19 oz3. 
per ear. An acre containing 29040 stalks, 
each stalk bearing one ear that yields 
8219 ozs. and we should have 262 33-56 
bushels. But what does all this amount 
to? No acre ever did, nor never will, yield 
262 bushels nor 226. No acre of cora ever 
did, nor never wiil, have every stalk beara 
first-class ear. There always has been and 
always will be large ears, medium ears and 
small ears. Dr. Sturtevant says: ‘*‘We 
planted this year 31-2 feet apart in the 
drilis aad 4 kernels in a bill 28 inches apart. 
This gives 5 533 hills or 23.332 stalks. Now, 
what will weeding the seed do for us? Well, 
Mr. Editor, this years harvest must answer 
the question. Inthe mean while let Z. A. 
M , ca'culate on his own field and find the 
average number of large ears to 100 tassels 
about the firat of Septem >er and see what 
his yield would have been had each stalk 
proved equally fertile with the best.” 

I thought the Dr’s. suggestion a good 
one, and I have carefully heeded it, and will 
now report the result. [ experimented this 
year with three and a half acres of corn, one- 
half acre wa: planted with the Coleman 
corn. This is a large twelve rowed kind 
aud is very prolific when the ground is in 
good condition. Another half acre was 
planted with the Longfellow corn. This is 
eight rowed. The ears are remarkably long 
and often two or more ears grow on one 
stalk. The cob is quite small and the kern- 
el is very large. Both of these pieces were 
in an orchard, consequently the hills were 
further apart than 1 usuelly plant corn. 
Esch half acre contained 1798 hills. There 
were three cords of stable maaure mixad 
with one cord of muck spread on, aad 
plowed in; and three anda half cords of 
muck fromthe hog-yard put inthe hills. 
[he soil on which the twelve rowed grew 
was very gravelly and very dry. It suffered 
badiy with the drouth. The yield was fifty 
baskets or twenty-five bushels. The soil 
on which the eight rowed grew was more 
moist and had less gravel, though som: of 
that was quitedry. The yield on this half 
acre was 65 baskets that weighed 41 !bs. as 
neirly as we couldjudge by weighing sev- 
eral baskets. We shelled four baskets and 
had it ground the same day that it was 
husked. It made very good meal, though 
not quite so fine a3 old corn. The four 
baskets shelled two bushels 12 2-3 quarts. 
At this rate, an acre would yield 79 bushels 
and 28 quarts. The other half acre was al- 
so planted with the Longfellow corn. The 
Only manure usedon this piece was two 
bags of the Stockbridge manure at a cost of 
$5, per bag. This piece was planted three 
feet apart each way. It contains 2420 hills. 
The yield was 51 baskets weighing 41 Ibs. 
I counted the stalks as the Dr. suggested 
on the orchard piec?, and found thst about 
75 percent bore large ears from nine to 
more than thirteen inches leng. About 10 
per ceat werele:s than oine inches,aad fifteen 
per cent had no ears. These were some of 
the thriftiest stalks in the field. I cannot 
say postively how much my best stalk pro- 


duced. Itdid not occur to me when we 


large.ears we saved both, if not we saved 
the best. I shelled two of the twin ears to- 
day. The yield was 16-023. but hs Fh 


should be thought ‘that they did 
grow on one stalk. eall it 14 
0z3. 1798 hills four stalks to.a hill will 











Allen is & native of Maine who has 


rioultural intelligence to next week. 
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mers, and immortalize his name. Z. A. M. 
E1st Winthrop. 
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For the Maine Farmer 


The Apple Orchard—No, 1. 


Apples area cheap and delicious food in 
its simplest form, without cooking, promot- 
ing health by assisting digestion and es- 
pecially needful in a family of children in 
the hottest part of the season. Moreover 
they are a cheap food for farm animals, es- 
pecially for hogs, as [ have founi by exoe- 
rience that hogs relish them better than po- 
tatoes and areas much benefised by them. 
If we raise a surplus of the right kiod of 
fruit, they are generally profitable for 
market and materially help in paying family 
expenses. [tis an important question, how 
can we raise plenty of apples of the choicest 
kinds? There is n> lack of trees, the older 


thousands more are being set every year 
Then why don’t we get a plenty of apples? 
We have a large crop this year it is true, 
but we can use all the good apples we have 
with profit. Last year we had generally 
very tew, and yet my cultivated trees paid 
the best they ever have; several trees paid 
from $5 to $13 each. There is the borer 
girdling the trees at the ground, cutting off 
the flow of sap —* and finally causing 
death. The apple tree louse swarms on 
many of the trees retarding the flow of the 
juices that would make leaves and fruit. 
Che everlasting caterpillar comes every few 
years and denudes the trees of leaves, and 
hence there are no apples. Then most 
orchards after a faw years are neglected and 
moss over and leave little excep! leaves, 
moss and dead branches. But if overcom- 
ing all obstacles, they do chance to bear 
fruit it is often of a gnarly and sour kind, 
almost unfit even for the hogs. 

Having experimented on my old orchard 
fora number of years, and having over- 
come the above hindrances to raising 
apples in a great measure, I propos: to 
give your readers the benefit of my expe- 
rience in as few words as practicable: My 
experience is that most of these hindrances 
to a crop of apples come from a want of 
care and cultivation. To begin with, if the 
tree is properly enriched and the dirt hauled 
up around the tree and removed tvoor 
three times in the season the borer will keep 
away, and I think Provideace sent them to 
urge us to care and cultivation of our trees. 
By nailing a strip of birch bark or old oil 
cloth, or brown paper, about six inches wide 
around the tree, at its roots, the borers may 
be kept away without cultivation. This I 
have fairly tested. 

I find there is little to be feared from bark 
lice or moss wherever the tree is cared for 
by proper mulching and stirring the groand 
Seeend ths tree two or three times in the 
season. If trees are trimmed and enriched 
so as to bear their best fruit, it very much 
facilitates exterminating the caterpillar. 
[In my next I propose to speak of the best 
mode of cultivating trees and improving old 
orchards generally. D. B. 
oo 

For the Maine Farmer. 
Sardanapolas, the Challenge Colt. 


Last Jaly Mr. Freeman Atwood of Mun- 
roe inserted an article in the FARMER re- 





ing colts, but [ should think from reading 
his article that he believes in feeding colts 
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parts of the State are full of them; and | feed 


in making the infertile stalks bear equally | will now show what my colt has done, and 
with the others, he wiil greatly benetis far-|[ think all who have ever experimented in 


growing colts will say he has done remark- 
ably well: 

He weighed Oct. 24, 1877, 300 lbs.; June 
8, 1878, 587 lbs.; Nov. 30, 1878, 728 Ibs. 
From Oct. 24, 1877, to June 3, 1878, 216 
days, heincreased in weight 287 Ibs. over 
one pound per day. From June 3, to Nov 
30, 180 days, he increased 140 lbs, not one 
pound per day. He increased in one year 
and 37 days, 427 ibs., or over one pound 
per day. June 3, he stood 14 hands high, 
and he now stands 14 1-2 hands high. 

Mr. Geo. F. Blake of Bowdoinham men- 
tioned a colt in his town owned by Mr. 
Albion Sparks that weighed 640 pounds 
when one year and twenty-five days old and 
at two years 800 lbs, Mr. L. L. Haley of 
Winterport has a Knox colt which was two 
years and three months old the first dav of 
October and weighed 1,000 pounds. Mr. 
Blake said I was beaten, and on ordinary 
too. Mr. Sparks’ colt might have 
weighed 200 Ibs. when taken from its dam, 
which would be one hundred pounds heavier 
than mine was at that time. I have got 164 
days to bring him to 800 Ibs, or to increase 
his weight 72 Ibs.. which I think I can do, 
and more to. 

I would like to heawfrom Mr. D. A. Cony 
and others who have been experimenting in 
growing and feeding colts. 

Frankfort. Rowe Emery. 
DD -? ee 

for the Maine Farmer. 
Montville Town Fair. 

The Town Fair of Montville, was held 
October 21. The weather was fine, and it 
seemed that every farmerin Montville and 
viciuity was interested in this show, if one 
was tojudge by the amount of stock, veg- 
etables &c., exhibited. 

In some respects it exceeded the show of 
one year ago. The number of cattle ex- 
hibited was nearly 200 head. and some of 
them were nice thriftv looking steers too. 
The display of vegetables and fruit was ex- 
cellent; the vegetables were of numerous 
kinds and of large size, which shows that 
the interest in raising vegetables is on the 
increase, as it is but few years since any of 
much amount were raised here. The qual- 
ity and quantity of fruit was pronounced by 
many who had been to the State Fair to ex- 
ceed anything they ever «aw there. There 
were 24 entries of fruit; 27 varieties were 
exhibited by J. H. Frye. and nearly as 
many by several other contributors; 18 
varieties of New York fruitby V.B Paul. 
The ladies’ department was well represented 
with all the various articles of woman's 
handiwork, many of which deserve especial 
mention bat space forbids :t. Following is 
a list of the chief premiums: 

Stock. Durham and grades, Bull, lst, 
J. H. Frye; one year wld, lst, R. Cushman. 
Bull calf, Ist, J. H. Frve. 

OXEN. Ist, Town Farm. Three year 
olds, lst, M. M. Clement; 2d, Asa Hail; 
34, I. S. Woodbury. 
D. Meservey; 21, C. P. Carter; 3d, Alfred 
Howard. Yearlings, lst, G. L. Frve: 24, 
A. W. Sprowl; 34, E. L. Rowell. Heifers, 
Ist, J. R. Plateh; 24, J. H. Frye; 3d, H. 
P. Barker. Cows, lst. J. H. Frye; 2d, A. 
H. Clement. 

AyersHires. Heifers, 1st, and 2), E. 
8. Bachelder. 

JERSEY GRADES. Cows, Ist, O. Mur- 
ray. Heifers, Ist, O. Murray. Dai 
Cows, Ist, E. F. Spear; 2d, J. H. Frye; 3d, 
KE. H. Carter. Stock Cow, Ist, E. H. Car- 
ter; 21,J. H. Frye; 3d, J. R. Clement. 
Fat Cattle, lst, Wm. R Lowell; 24, John 
Lamb; 31, R Cushman. Draught Oxen, 
lst, L. 8S. Woodbury; 21, G. L. Frye; 3d, 
B. F. Lowell. 

MaTCHED CATTLE. Ist, A. Howard; 
21, Jobn Lamb; 34, Wm. R. Lowell. 
= to yoke, Ist, M. M. Clement; 

2] 

Yearlings, Ist, Everett Bennett. 
RD OF CATTLE BY ONE Man 
2d, E. H. 





Two year olds, Ist. | P’ 


trained 
- P. Barker; 34, Oakes Ramsey. | wish to 





Brest MARE WITH FOAL BY SIDE. Ist, 
A. Poland; 2d, N. Smith; 3d, E. I. Row- 
=. Colts, 1st, E. L. Rowell; 24, A. Po- 
and. 

SHEEP. Buck, Ist, I. B. Thompson; 2¢, 
Job Clement. Best Flock of Sheep, lst, I. 
B. Thompson. 

Swine. Best Boar, J. W. Clough. 

Propuce. Wheat, Ist, E. 8. Bachelder; 
2d,R Carter; 3d, M. P. Norton. Oats, 
Ist, O. Murray. Corn, Ist, G. W. Pres- 
cott; 2d,G. L. Frye; 3d, Edward Toby. 
Best trace of Corn, 1st, Wm. R. Cooper; 
2d, E. Douglass; 3d, A. Poland. Pota- 


toes, Prolifics, lst, I. B. Thom ; 2d, F. 
Myrick. Early Rose, Ist, Job Clement; 
2d, F. Mvrick. Squash, Ist, D. W. Ben- 


nett; 2d, D. Thompson; 34, ¥. B. Ramsey. 
Best collection, lst, D. Thompson; 2d, 5. 
Myrick; 3d.C. H. Clement. Table Beets, 
Ist, C. P. Carter; 2d, E. P. Rowell; 3d, 
1. B. Allen. Norbitant Giant, Ist, Murray. 
te Ist, E L. Carter; I. O. Murray; 
3d, W. ©.’ Clement. Carrots, Ist, D 
Thompson; 2d, 8S. Myrick; 3d, C. H. 
Clement. Pumpkins lst, A. Howard; 2d, 
I. B. Thompson. Custard Squash, Ist, 
Benton Thompson. Citrons and Cucum- 
bers, Ist. Ira Haskell. Omons, Ist, Ma- 
new Brothers; 2d, O. Murray. Cabbage, 
Ist, W. H. Beal; 2d, R. 8. Aver; 3d, I. B. 
Thompson. Best coll- ction of Garden Veg- 
etables, Ist, C. H. Clement. Roots, Ist, J. 
C. Foss. Honey, Ist,J. W. Clement. To- 
matces, lst, Mrs. D. Thompson. Pickles, 
lst, Mrs. E. A. Sprowl. Preserves. lst, 
Mrs. I. B. Thompson; 2d, Mrs. J. L. 
Bean; 24d, Mrs. D Thompson. Jellies, Ist. 
Mrs. John Logs y White Bread, lst, Mrs. 
John Carter; 21, Mrs. D. Thompson. 

Datry PrRopucts. Butter, lst, Mrs. A. 
W. Sprowl; 2d. Mrs. E. Douglass; 3d, 
Mrs. I. B. Thompson. 

Grapes. list, G. W. Prescott; 2d, Car- 
ter B. Keen; 3d, T.S. Hatch. Cranberries, 
Ist, Anthony Morse; 21, J. P. Carter; 3d, 
Dana Clement. Some nice Pears were ex- 
hibited by C. T. Randall, weighing 15 1-2 
ounces. 

Fruit Best collection, lst, J. H. Frye; 
24,J. P. Carter; 3d, O. Murray. Bou- 
quets, Ist, Yuba Terry; 2d, Mrs. A. W. 
Sprowl; 34, Mrs. Abbie C. Myrick. A 
nice basket of flowers by Miss Mary F. 
Frye. 

We hope the interest in these fairs will 
continue to increase, for we believe that 
much good is accomplished by stimula- 
ting a rivalry to excel in articles exhibited. 

Montville. ORAMEL MuRRY, Sec’y. 

_————b oe 


for the Maine Farmer, 
Ten Rules for Training Steers. 


lst. Cultivate feelings of sympathy and 
attachment toward the animals. 

2d. You cannot keep them too tame and 
fond of you by frequently rubbing them 
with the hand especially about the head 
and neck. The pressure of the hand on a 
tame animal assures him that all is right 
and puts him more completely under your 
control. 

3d. When out of the yoke tegch them to 
walk by your side under the goad (1 never 
move a steer without one) and never drive 
him in front of you as isthe usual custom 
because it teaches him to retreat from your 
presence. 

4th Give each steer a name, only one 
name for one steer. 

Sth. Always speak his right name and 
bid him do the exact thing you desire him 
to, and then kindly show and teach him 
how to do it, approving his obedience by 
gently rubbing him. 

6th. Study to use the goad as gently as 
possibly can be and enforce obedience and 
never use itin a manner to excite fear in 
tbe animal. 

7th. Never inflict punishment when in 
anger and always exercise perfect selt con- 
trol. otherwise your team will lose confi- 
dence in you, and you will failof success. 

8:h. Show your confidence in them by 
trusting them as far—but no farther—as 
can be done with safety. 

9:h. Teach them not only the simple 
taciics of oxen, but all the improvements 
you can learn or invent that can be of prac- 
tical benefit. 

10:h. Cut this out, ner itin a conspic- 
uous place in your stable, study and prac- 
tice it constautly, and reportthe result in 
the MAINE FARMER. Z 8. PARKER. 

West Farmingdale, Kennebec. 

ee ee 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Agricultural Intelligence. 


For Forty Years! 


I have been a subscriber to the MAIVE 
FAR UBER, I think for forty years, and shall 
take ites long asi livetf I can gei money 
to pay for it. 

inslow. CHARLES CUSHMAN. 
Inquiry About Corn, 

I wish W. W , would inform the public 
through the FakMER, how he managed 
with his Compton corn, of which he gives 
an account in No. 50 of your last volume, 
and of which he raised a oe crop. How 
was his ground manured; how far apart 
were the rowe, how far apart were the bills 
and how many kernels in a bill did he plant? 
what kind of dressing was used, and was it 
used broudcast or in the hill. I intend to 

lant the Compton next year, and would 
ike information in regard to the above 
points. J. R. SAMPSON. 

Ripley. 

e — 
Answer to Inquiry. 

I would say that Mr. Stephen Giles of 
Patten, Me., bas a butter mold that bas been 
very highly spoken of by all who have used 
it. I bave used one for vearly two years, 
and like it very much. SUBSCRIBER. 


Root Crops. 

Mr. H. G. Robinson of South Albion 
places great value upon the turnip crop. 
and this year had about half an acre which 
produced well One turnip was raised 
which weighed 19 Ibs. The variety was 
Carter’s luproved Imperial. 





Premiums Awarded. 

The following are the premiums award -d 
on crops for the year 1878 by the Franklin 
Central Agricultural Society : 

First premium on one acre of wheat, T. 
B. Hunter. Number of bushels 30, 11 60. 
Second, True & Dodge. Number of bush- 
els, 24. 

Firat preminm on one acre of oats, True 
& Dodge. Number of bushels 65. Second, 
Adam Hunter. Number of bushels, 50. 

First premium on ove acre of corn, B. B 
Alien. Number of bushels, 135 on cob. 
First premium on one half acre corn, J. M 
Lambert. Number of bushelg, 39. Second. 
Gustavus Hunter. Number of bushels, 29. 

F rst premium on one acre of a, B. 
B. Allen. Number of bushels, 250. First 
remium on one-half an acre J. M. Lam- 
bert. Number of bushels 133. Sesond, A. 
J. Norton. Number of bushels, 105 

Strong. A. J. Porter, Secretary. 


More Wheat. 

N. R. Hudson of Winn raised the past 
season 45 bushels of Lost Nation wheat 
from three bushels of seed; also 13 1-2 
bushels of the Eureka variety from one 
bushel sowing. The last was sown on rath- 
er poor ground. 

Frank Brown of Washburn sowed 1 3-4 
bushels of Lost Nation wheat the 23d day of 


last May on three-fourths of an acre of | °* 


ground and harvested 34 bushels, or about 


thay hope by casty planting, another senscn 
to increase the avd obtain bigber 


prices ton. think it will prove a 
coodeablo ena oa te cash {is paid for them 
on delivery, and-no dickering, and but little 
time required in marketing. 
Apples are selling in our market at fifty 
cents a bushel, except Nodheads and Hub- 
bardstone, which bring seventy-five cents. 
Hay sells at $12 per ton. Potatoes 75 to 80 
cents per bushel, M, 
Brunswick. 
Sale of Horses. 
Gen. Tilton reports the sale of chestnut 
mare Della, by Maine Slasher, bred by Ath- 
erton Bros., and sold 1875 to G. J. Shaw for 
$250. Della is in foal to Constellation by 
Almont. Also bay colt Gilbert by Constel- 
lation, dam by Gen Knox, foaled 1878 to C, 
R, Bill, Billwwwn, Nova Scotia; price re- 
served at request of purchasers. - 

-8& T. 
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Mr. Robert A Barna: dof , is en- 
gaged in an enterprise that he feels oenfl- 
dent will result not only profitably to him- 
self, but may be the means of becoming an 
important industry for the State. Mr. Bar- 
nard is a native of Bridgton, but has been 
for many years engaged in sheep raising in 
California. There he owned a large ranch. 
but was necesearily deprived of the society 
and companionsbip that belong to well- 
settled States. He came home the last of 
June, and found all the requisites for the 
location of a large sheep farm near his old 


home. He proposes to establish a large 
ranch—] for this State—in Bridgton, 
and has already imported some 280 fine 


Leicester sheep, and expects soon to in- 
creare bis flock to 500 animals. These Lel- 
cester sheep are white faced, no horns, and 
clip from 8 to 13 pounds of wool from 10 te 
15 inches long. of a fine texture. Thev 
come to early maturity, are very hardy, and 
are excellent mutton. of Mr. Bar- 
nard’s lambe, five and a half months old, 
weighs 150 pounds, and much of his mut- 
ton will dreas 25 pounds to the quarter. It 
will be noted that our steamers are now 
taking great quantities of sheep to Evrope 
for mutton. winter at least 1500 sheep 
were exported! And Mr. Barnard sees no 
reason why Maine should not supply Eng- 
land with large quantities in the future. 
The wool is a bie for the large number 
of woolen wills the State. 
Again, nice mutton has always been a scar- 
city in our markets, and there seems to be 
no reason why we should not have as 

as our neighbors in Prince Edward's 
—Portiand Press. 


The Cumberland Centre Farmer’s Club 
will open a course of eight lectures soon; 
five evenings to be devoted to agricultural 
topics andthe remaining three upon general 
subjects. Mr. H. C. Burleigh, of Fairfield, 
the well known stock breeder, wil! be the 
a lecturer in the course.—Cumberiand 
Glohe. 


Many farmers in Maine, according to a 
statement in the Press, as well as several 
dealers in country produce in this State bave 
been swindled out of large sums by con- 
signing their products to irresponsible par- 
ties in Boston. These parties send out cir- 
culars to farmers in this S:ate soliciting an 
assignment of produce, offering to pay a 
price higher than the general quotation, 
and when the goods are forwarded the 
party sending gets no return. The goods 
are generally sent to New York for sale, 
and the swindler +ts the money. All 
our farmers should beware how they con- 
sign to parties they do not know, or of 
whom they cannot ascertain something. 
Generally it will be safe not to send to those 
who offer higber prices than the quotations 
given in the reiiable newspapers, nor to 
those who <ffer to send various kinds of 
merchandise in «xchangetherefor. The re- 
liable dealer will pay cash aod the market 
price. 


Here are the names of the leading wheat 
growers in the town of Rubbinston, Wasb- 
ington county : sum Phelps 38 bushels. 
8S. T. Lamb 20; Wiliam Poor 20; J. M. 
Smith 38; Stephen Ford 20; Albert Buck 
20; Alwond Harvill 38; Josiah Osborne 
40; James Boyd 20; James Carson 45; 
Warren Vose 25; Matthew Clelland 25; 
John Grant 21; George Gray 20; Mrs. 
Charles Fleming 25; Leonard Day Daggett 
42; Rufus Gates 35; Robert Teed 30; John 
Mulbolland 20; Edward Vose 27; Thomas 
Vose 26; Oliver Dow 26; Abel Brooks 25, 
—Total by 23 persons 656 bushels. Whole 
quantity of wheat raised in Rubbinston is 
about 950 bushels. The farmers in town 
have this fall put a great deal of land in or- 
der for wheat next spring, and the yield 
next year will be 100 per cent. more than 
this year.—Machias Union 

The farmers of Presque Isle, Maysville 
and vicinity have lately bad a meeting to 
consider the proposition of the Maine Bect 
Sugar Co., who propose to build a raw su- 
war factory at Presque Isle auotber season, 
provided the farmers will to grow a 
eufficient amount ef beets, for which the 
Cowpany propose to pay $4 00 per ton, re- 
turning the pulp to the farmers for feeding 
purpoces. A soliciting committee has been 
raised concerning the work of which the 
North Star says: *‘As the towns lo this vi- 
cinity are soon to be canvassed we sincerely 
hope our farmers will make an eflurt to 
guarantee the required number of scres, 
and thus warrant tne Sugar Oo. in estabiish- 
ing this important industry in ou midst.” 

Mr. Jobn L. Stuart of Columbia raised 
one hundred bushels of shelled corn on an 
acre the past season. 

J. 8. Pike Esq of Robbinston has grown 
414tons of hay per acre, using herring 
chum as a fertilizer. Mr. W. 8. Vose bas 
done pearly as well. He also raised 
1,100 bushels of turnips; and obiains but 
= cents per barrel for them.—achias 

nion. 
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Agriculture and the State. 


We think the agricultural] interests of our 
State are the most importantof any, the en- 
couragement of which would keep our 
young, temperate and industrious men at 
home. Of late, great interest has been di- 
rected to our rich fields in Aroostook, and 
from almost every county a disposition has 
been manifested to emigrate to that section, 
which is full as enthusiastic as the fever that 
has caused previously an exodus to the far 
West. This feeling was no doubt lacrea-ed 
by the recent visit of the Maine Board of 
Agriculture to that section, and the whole 
expense of the Board to the State was but 
a trifle, considering the vast amount of 
good accompiisbed. We hope and desire to 


see @ thorough overha of every depart- 
ment, and if done faithfu and honestly, 
as we have no doubt it will be, we think that 


a large amount of money can be saved to 
the State, and that the 


the of this Senate and 
owes of Rasrescaintiens have had their 
maj rity made up of the commu 
and they have invariably voted 
own interests. Our ure we 
is made up of more mate- 
—State Democrat, Saco. . 
The Plumber and Sanitary ; eb- 
gins ita second votuie with @ heading 
a form and make much improved, and 
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The Maine Farmer: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. 
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BAYARD TaYLor. News was received] Army Reorcanization. The bill re-| FORgIGN News German papers an-| KenNeBEC County Irems. Daniel Smi- Editer’s Table. . 
+ in this country on Friday last, of the death | ported by the joint committee of Congress nounce that the Tobaceo Inquiry Commis-/ley,an aged and weil known citizen of| Lippincott’s Magazine for January, be- Items of Maine News Items of General News. 

aie arnier. ot Bayard Taylor, at Berlin, on Thursday | on the reorganization of the army provides sion has rejected the proposal for a monop- Vessaitere, died at his residence near | ginning the new volume, has avariedand| The winter term of the Normal School at Patrick Rourke of Cohoes, N. J., and bis 
afternoon. His lite for many years has| that the general officers shall be reduced to} @ly by 8 votes against 3. It also declared | Getchell’s corner, last week. Mr. Smiley | attractive list of contents. There are three began on Tuesday. The number of | family of five chi were esasamed tn 
—_>e= been conspicuously before the public. He|two major generals and four brigadier gen- in favor of a duty according to weight on| wasa member of the Society of Friends. | illustrated articles—“Yorkshire Byways,” | Pupils in attendance is very good. the burning of their home Thursday night. 
Augusta, Dec. 28, 1878. was born in Kenneth Square, Chester coun-| erals for the permanent organiz ition of the inland tobacco, and such customs duties on | The widely known evangelist, Sarah F.|by Alfred S. Gibbs; ‘The Artists’ Island,” — pane pe the un Beform School! [It is said that $50,000 is spent yearly up- 

ty, Pa., Jan. 11, 1825, so that at the time of | army, instead of eleven as at present; that ee peg ea ayn mee cmp ye been ge aad on, fe dee ei tendent, on — on the a of music in 

RMER. ffices of general and lieutenant general proportion between the customs Providence, a highly gifted Boar Hun . G. Archie Stock- schools 

1mm agvanen, om 4380 7 ROT PAlD WEE ee ee ches ctepal mituest- Eon cinsotp octet with the present incum- | excise, accepted by the Imperial Taxation | were daughters of the deceased. Joseph well. The whole number is bright and fell f m clot walle Piching hay F whether - ol yoy " -_ 
maa rn ate nr a . bents; that the present organization of the| Commission of 78. The Inquiry Commis- | Smiley, the well known successful orchard- | thoroughly readable from beginning to end. | and broke his arm at the elbow. is, ‘ 


Postage Freeto aliSubsoribers. 


aa A subssriberdesiring to change his post-office 
direction or to discontinue his paper, mustcomman 
cate to usthe name of the aficeto which it has prev 
fously been sent, otherwise we shall be anable to 
with his request. 

— payments made by subscribers will be 
redited on the yellow slips attached to their papers 
the printed date in connection with the subscriber's 
name will show the time to which he has paid, and 
will constitute, in allcases, a valid receipt for mon 

y remitted bv him. 
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Notice te Delinquent Subscribers. 


All subscribers who are owing for the FARMER 
since 1873 will have their names stricken from the 
liste on January first 1879 and their accounts left 
with our attorney for collection if not settled prior 
to That time. 

} —______~ 
Collectors’ Notices. 
8. N. TABER will call 


west Kennenec d 
Mr. J. P, CLARK 
East Somerset and Piscataq 











Mk JouN W.KE&LLOGG of Sherman Mills, will 
upon our subscribers in Aroostook county dur- 
the month of Decem 


.C. 8. AYE at for the FARMER, will call 
apon ad - — Sagadahoc county during 
December. 








‘‘The Compliments of the Season.” 


We are in the midst of the holiday sea- 
son—the festival time of the year 80 sug- 
gestive of buoyant feelings, kind wishes, 
presents and good resolutions—Cbristmas 
day having just passed, and the New Year’s 
being just at hand; the two forming the 
most conspicuous and widely observed gala- 
days of the Christian world. The former 
commemorates the birth of our Saviour, the 
common deliverer of the human race, and 
the mysterious link connecting the trans- 
cendent and incomprehensible attributes of 
Deity with the affections and sympathies of 
humanity—an anniversary which it seems 
proper to reverent!y and joyously celebrate ; 
and which, since the beginning of the fifth 
century of the Christian era, bas by univer- 
sal consent, been regarded as the 25th of 
December. During the first four hundred 
years after the birth of Christ, His teach- 
ings seem not to have gained any foothold 
at all, and during the reign of the Roman 
Emperors the greatest persecutions existed, 
and people celebrating the birth of Christ 
were actually burned in the building where 
such festivities were observed. It seems 
strange, too, that during the period of the 
Commonwealth in England, so late as 1649 
to 1660, the observance of Christmas was 
actually threatened with extinction by act 
of Parliament; while still later, the obser- 
vance of the day has been denounced as 
superstitious by the Puritans, and looked 
upon as a questionable observance by cer- 
tain sets of Calvanistic Protestants. Yet 
notwithstanding this, the general commem- 
oration of the day by all classes of Chris- 
tians, is coming to be observed more and 
more, there is a greater unity in celebrating 
its holy significance, and every tendency 
in the present history of the day points to a 
time when it will become the one great hol- 
iday of the world universal. Its festivities 
will be kept up with greater unction; the 
old time associations will be clung to with 
asacred fondness; the young will dance 
and the old will chant the blessed carols at 
the ‘‘Yule tide” of the year; good wishes 
will be extended in Christ’s name; and 
gifts, in imitation of that remote time 
when the Magi brought ‘‘gold, frankincense 
and myrrh” to the infant Saviour, will pass, 
with loving remembrance, from friend to 
friend, all over the world. Charity will 
abound, more and more; the distinctions of 
Christians will become less and less; the 
hallowed feelings of domestic love and at- 
tachment, the pleasing remembrances of the 
past as well as the joyous anticipations of 
the future, will cluster round the family 
gatherings and the sacred associations with 
which they are intertwined, while in the 
active deeds of kindness and benevolence 
which they tend to foster, a realization may 
almost be found of the angelic message to 
the shepherds of Bethlehem—‘‘Glory to 
Godin the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men.” 
Hardly less conspicuous, though far less 
remote, is the observance of the beginning 
of the New Year as a festive occasion—a 
true gala-day in the popular calendar. 
From the time when our old Saxon fore- 
fathers solemnly assembled their families 
together on New Year’s day, and, passing 
the ‘*Wassail Bowl” from one to another in 
drinking their health, to the present time, 
has the beginning of the New Year been 
celebrated by good wishes, gifts, and holi- 
day festivities, in almost all countries of the 
world. Indeed, it seems to have been the 
great eccasion of hearty and joyous festivi- 
ties among our English ancestors, and con- 
cerning the way in which it has been cele- 
brated the most curious accounts have come 
down tous. The Wassail Bow! with its 
spiced ale, was not only passed from hand 
to hand around the family hearth, accom- 
panied with a wish for a “Happy New 
Year,” but it passed from neighbor to neigh- 
bor, (tothe poor as well as the rich), as 
well as from town totown. Shakespeare 
speaks of the ‘‘wassail bowle” in his Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, its cheering con- 
tents being “‘ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast and 
roasted apples”—the very name, in the old 
Saxon dialect signifying “‘grow well.” In 
Scotland the day used to be observed with 
a heartiness nowhere surpassed ; and in our 
own country the custom of observing it 
which we obtained from our Dutch and 
English ancestors, was formerly in many 
sections kept up with great display and con- 
vivality. We have now to rejoice that in 
many places the custom which was fora 
long time observed, of serving wine and 
liquors to all callers on New Years’, is fast 
going out of fashion, and the better custom 
of a hearty “Happy New Year” washed 
down by Adam’s ale being inaugurated in 
its place. Spirituous liquors are the cause 
of too much human woe and misery, ever 
to be employed in wishing our dearest and 
best friends a year in which they may ‘‘grow 
well” and be happy! 
These days of good cheer and gladness 
come tous but once a year—to many but 
few times in life--and are soon over. To 
the young they are seasons of almost un- 
alloyed happiness, while to the old they 
bring the recollections of happiness that 
has passed. Let us make the most of them 
while they are with us; endeavor to distrib- 
ute such gifts as we are able in a manner to 
benefit those who are deserving, and who 
work hardest for the little they have, and 
with a kindly feeling towards all mankind, 
cherish thankful hearts for the common 


blessings of life. Though a little late for a 
part of our congratulations, yet we trust 
we shall not be much out of season in wish- 
ing all our subscribers, patrons and read- 
ers, 8 Merry CurisTmas and Happy New 


Year. 





THe SEORETARY OF THE TREASURY has 
issued a circular relative to the manner in 
which standard silver dollars may be ob- 
tained after January first. Upon the cer- 
tificate of deposit of any National Bank, 
designated as a public depository of the 
United States, that a deposit has been made 
to the credit of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in the sum of one thousand dollars or 
any multiple thereof, or upon receipt of 
United States notes, or National Bank notes, 
of one thousand dollars, a like 

silver dollars of the 
United States will be sent, the expense of 


in 
amount 


_| which he ascended the Nile to latitude 12° 


ing | parture from England, crossing Asia to Cal- 


ascended from a Quaker family of the high- 
est worth, and he never lost his sympathy 
with the Society of Friends. At the age of 
seventeen he was apprenticed in a newspa- 
per office, but spent his leisure in the study 
and writing of verses. In 1844-6, he made 
a pedestrian tour of two years in Europe, 
at an expense of $500. On his return he 
édited a newspaper at Pheenixville, Pa., 
but soon left that position and went to New 
York, where he was first. employed on the 
Literary World, but soon became a member 
of the editorial staff of the New York Trib- 
une. In 1849 he became the owner of an 
interest in that paper. In 1850 he visited 
California, and returned by the way of Mex- 
ico. In August, 1851, he left this country 
for his protracted tour in the East, during 



































































































































































30° north, and travelled through large por- 
tions of Asia Minor, Syria and Europe. In 
the latter part of 1852 he made a new de- 


cug@a, and thence proceeded to China,where 
he joined the expedition of Commodore 
Perry toJapan. After travelling fifty thou- 
sand miles he returned to New York in De- 
cember, 1853;in July, 1856, he set out upon 
a fourth tour throughout Northern and Eas- 
tern Europe, from which he returned in 
October, 1857. In 1862, President Lincoln 
appointed him Secretary of Legation to the 
American Embassy at St. Petersburg. In 
1863 he became Charge d’Affaires there. He 
had previously married (in 1859) a daugh- 
ter of Professor Hansen, the distinguished 
German astronomer. In 1866-7 he revisit- 
ed California and made a protracted stay in 
Colorado and the region known as the Great 
American Desert. In 1871, with a party of 
friends, he traversed the route of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad and made an excursion 
into the British province of Manitoba. In 
1874 he visited Egypt and attended the Mil- 
lennial celebration in Iceland. He has re- 
sided several years at intervals in Germany. 
On his return from his Icelandic visit, he 
was given avery cordial reception by the 
people of his native place. In February, 
1878, Mr. Taylor was appointed Minister to 
Germany by President Hayes. No appoint- 
ment was ever more popular. It met with 
universal approval not only in this country 
but in Germany and Great Britain—espec- 
ially in the former country where his rare 
abilities and high character were so well 
known and appreciated. His appointment 
was unanimously confirmed by the Senate 
and Mr. Taylor at once began his prepara- 
tions to leave for his post. His journeys 
furnished materials for several books of 
travels: ‘‘A Journey to Central Africa,” 
‘The Lands of the Saracen,” ‘“‘A Visit to 
India, China and Japan,” “Summer and 
Winter Pictures of Sweden, Denmark and 
Lapland,” ‘Travels in Greece and Russia,” 
and many others. In 1854 Mr. Taylor edit- 
ed a Cyclopedia of Modern Travel, which 
had a good reputation at the time. In 1863 
he published ‘‘Hannah Thurston, a Story 
of American Life,” which was succeeded in 
1865 by “John Godtrey’s Fortunes, Related 
by Himself.” He published at this time, 
too, several volumes of poetry, ‘‘Poems of 
the Orient,” “‘Poems of Home and Travel” 
and “The Poet’s Journal.” Later came 
two additional books of travel, Colorado” 
and “Byways of Europe”; two additional 
novels, “The Story of Kennett” and ‘Jo- 
seph and His Friend”; four volumes of 
poems, ‘The Picture of St. John,” ‘‘The 
Ballad of Abraham Lincoln,” “*A Masque 
of Poets” and ‘‘Lars, a Pastoral of Nor- 
way.” But his great work was the trans- 
lation of Faust, which good critics have re- 
cognized as the best representation of the 
German master in the English tongue. He 
has been occupied for some years on a life 
of Goethe, for which he had collected val- 
uable materials ; and one of the inducements 
to him to accept the mission to Germany 
was, that it brought him nearer to the 
sources of information relating to that in- 
teresting subject. Although Mr. Taylor 
was known as a poet, traveller, literary man 
and a diplomat, his profession was that of a 
journalist. He came of a long lived family 
but his industry and love of work, and his 
neglect to take recreation and rest which he 
needed caused his death, when he should 
have had many years more of usefulness. 
He will take high rank asa novelist, poet 
and journalist, for he possessed an original- 
ity of conception, power of construction, 
boldness of imagery and was a man of deep 
thought. Mr. Whitelaw Reid who has been 
for years his intimate friend, pays to his 
memory this high tribute: ‘Asa man in 
the maturity of life, Bayard Taylor main- 
tained to a remarkable degree the fresh and 
joyous temper of youth. If the dark spec- 
tres of evil ever haunted his path, he did 
not betray their presence, nor acknowledge 
theirinfluence. In social intercourse, he 
was open, candid, generous, never sacrific- 
ing truthfulness of feeling to the demands 
of fashion, but never making frankness of 
expression a pretence for coarseness or rude 
utterance. Itis believed that he had not 
an enemy ; it is certain that he regarded no 
human being with a sentiment of hostility. 
His scorn of all ungenerous acts, of all 
baseness and cowardice and servility, was 
not mingled with any emotion of wrath or 
spite. The aged parents of Bayard Taylor 
still survive to see the laurelledhead of their 
son laidlow. Itis a privilege to have had 
such a light of their household whose loss 
will call forth such a universal burst of sor- 
row. Bayard Taylor, the noble, the fresh, 
the radiant, the gallant, the gifted, is no 
more. The strings of his beautiful harp 
are broken. His songs will no more en- 
chant the ear with their sweet melodies. 
His beaming face will no longer illumine 
the friendly circle. But his memory will 
live in many a loving heart asa rare and 
precious example of a highly endowed na- 
ture, of a noble manhood, of a pure and 
exquisite genius.” The German govern- 
ment addressed a letter of condolence to the 
legation of the United States, expressing 
profound regret at the death of Mr. Taylor. 
The funeral services were held at the Am- 


erican legation at Berlin, Sunday afternoon, 
after which the remains were conveyed to 
tbe mortuary, where they will remain until 
taken to America. 
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Boston Museum Company. We again 
call the attentton of our readers in this vi- 
cinity to the opportunity they will be given 
of seeing this famous and unrivalled com- 
pany, which will appear in “Caste” at 
Granite Hall, on Monday evening next. 
Secured seats may be obtained at the East- 
ern Express office at the low price of 75 


but it is a fund of enjoyment for years. 








transportation to be paid by the 
by the Treasury 


$8.75 and 10 for $15. 


cents. The sale already indicates a large 
audience. Our people will be given a 
dramatic rarity. It will not be many years 
before the fact of having seen this great 
company, containing Warren, Ring, Bur- 
roughs, Mrs. Vincent and Miss Clarke, 
will be in itself an enviable memory. 
The pleasure of such an evenings entertain- 
ment does not pass away with the hour, 


KENNEBEC JOURNAL FOR THE SESSION. 
The approaching session of the Legislature 
will be the most interesting for years un- 
doubtedly, and many will want fuller re- 
ports than it is possible to give in newspa- 
pers outside of the Capital. The Kennebec 
Journal as usual will supply this need, giv- 


by 
mail for the session tor $2.00, 5 copies for | and full market reports. 


army shall not exceed 25,000 enlisted men 
exclusive of ‘signal soldiers. It further 
provides for a reduction of the general staff, 
quarter master department, subsistence de- 
partment, medical department, pay depart- 
ment, ordnance department and bureau of 
military justice of 333 officers. 

This bill will in the main, meet with 
the hearty endorsement of the people. In 
this country, the regular army should in 
times of peace be placed upon the smallest 
footing for it is only employed in ‘“gmall 
warfare” and not ‘as are the armies of 
continental Europe in the ‘‘great war.” 
Our army by the nature of the work it nec- 
essarily has to perform,.needs an exception- 
ally large number of commissioned officers. 
The bill reported covers this point, although 
it makes a large reduction, and also pro- 
vides a strong corps of non-commissioned 
officers, who are of the utmost importance 
in training recruits. There are, however, 
some provisions of the bill which will meet 
with very vigorous opposition, although the 
whole bill receives the endorsement of the 
General of the army. Those provisions 
which relate to the Ordnance department 
and which prohibit the manufacture of 
ordnance stores of every kind, at the arse- 
nals throughout the country, making them 
mere storehouses for the property of the 
Government, are especially objectionable. 
In the manufacture of ordnance it is claimed 
that the Government under the direction of 
its officers, who have been especially edu- 
cated for the business, can manufacture a 
better arm and ammunition and at a less 
expense than can private corporations. 
Again, the provisions of the bill which vir- 
tually destroys the ordnance department ag 
a department is by many regarded as a 
harsh and unjust measure; this branch of 
the army must necessarily be a seperate or- 
ganization forits duties areto assist in provid- 
ing, preserving, distribyting and accounting 
for every description of artillery, small arms 
and all the munitions of war, which may be 
required for the fortresses, the armies and 
the whole body of the militia of the union. 
The duties which devolve upon the officers 
of this corps, require a familiar acquaintance 
with the exact sciences and with mechani- 
cal philosophy, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, which are only attained by long ex- 
perience and zealous application. Its du- 
ties are little effected by any change from 
peace to war or war to peace, and its servi- 
ces should have no immediate connection 
with the line of the army. 


City NEws AND Gossip. Several of our 
young men have had the Colorado fever 
and Mr. Charles Fletcher and Mr. C. 3. 
Whitney have left for Leadville; Mr. Frank 
Hysom proposes to join them in a few days. 
We regret the departure of these young 
men from our midst, and believe they would 
have found gold here, as readily as they 
can acquire it in Colorado. ——-Several teams 
have left during the past week for the woods. 
Mr. Artemas Glidden and Mr. Chas. Fields, 
both went with their teams on Saturday; 
they go for Messrs. Sturgis, Lambard & 
Co., who will cut during the winter, for 
their steam mill on the east side of the riv- 
er, to manufacture next season, about three 
millions of lumber.——Mr. L. D. Mosher 
went to the logging territory of Messrs. De- 
Witt and Haynes on Monday. They pro- 
pose to cut during the winter, for their mill 
at Wiscasset some five millions of lumber. 
——The Kennebec Land and Lumber Co., 
will not cut any this season.——Mr. Elias 
Milliken will operate quite extensively dur- 
ing the winter for his mill at Hallowell, and 
will cut for some others who own mills on 
the river.——The school at St. Catherine’s 
Hall, closed on Friday fora vacation of 
two weeks during the holidays. The 
many friends of this school will be very 
glad to learn that it is in a flourishing 
condition, which argues well for the 
teachers.——The schools of the Village 
School District closed on Saturday for two 
weeks.——The river closed December twen- 
tieth.——Col. J. Manchester Haynes arrived 
home on Saturday from a trip South, where 
he has been looking after hisice custom- 
ers.—Mr. Treby Johnson is at home from 
Washington for the Holidays.——Senator 
Biaine arrived home Christmas afternoon, 
and will remain here for two weeks.——The 
eburches observed last Sunday as Christ- 
mas Sunday.—Some of our exchanges 
report that Dr. Lapham contemplates es- 
tablishing a paper in Aroostook next spring. 
The Dr. is well known to the readers of the 
FARMER, with which he was connected for 
six years, as an able, versatile, accomp- 
lished writer and thorough journalist.—— 
All of our merchants report good sales of 
Christmas gifts. 
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Tue EstaTeE OF A, AND W. SPRAGUE. 
The result of the hearing of the bill in 
equity brought by Hon. Benjamin H. Bris- 
tow, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, on be- 
half of certain creditors of the late tirm of 
A. & W. Sprague is awaited with interest 
in financial circles. Tif suit is brought on 
behalf of creditors representing over $4,- 
000,000, to remove Mr. Z. Chaffee as Trus- 
tee, and have the assets sold and distribu- 
ted among the creditors of the estate. Mr. 
Chaffee accepted the position of Trustee 
Dec. 2, 1873, underthe Sprague deed of 
mortgage. At the time of their failure, 
which was in November, 1873, it was an- 
nounced that their liabilities were nearly 
$12,000,000, with assets of over $19,000,000. 
The Spragues promised that their property 
and their best energies should be devoted 
to the payment oftheir creditors, and Mr. 
Chaffee agreed to second their efforts in 
every particular. But itis claimed that he 
has done nothing of the sort; that instead, 
he has managed the estate in the interests 
of the Spragues rather than in that of the 
creditors; hence his removalis asked for. 
It is believed Mr. Bristow will proceed with 
the suit in January*next. The validity of 
the Sprague trust deed in favor of Mr. 
Chaffee, in view ofthe recent decision in 
tavor of the National Bank of Commerce of 
Boston is now questioned in financial cir- 
cles. This decision was made, so it has 
been claimed, with the assumption that the 
trust deed is invalid, and such being the 
case, the judgment is secured on all the 
Sprague property in Rhode Island, all of 
which has been for some time under at- 
tachment. i 








Snow. There seems to be snow every- 
where but in Maine. The news from Great 
Britain, Scotland, Switzerland, Germany 
and France, brings intelligence of severe 
snow storms on Monday, which stopped 
railroad communications and generally sus- 
pended traffic. In some places in Scotland 
they had the heaviest fall of snow for thir- 
ty years, it was twelve feet deep in places. 
In this country, we had on Sunday and 
Monday in some parts of the West and 
western New York a snow storm of equal 
severity. In western New York it was the 
severest for years, and caused serious de- 
tention of holiday travel on all the railroads. 









sion will recommend this resolution to the 
Bundesrath and Reichstag. The decision 
gives entire satisfaction to the National Lib- 
eral party. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times 
says that Bismarck’s defeat over this meas- 
ure has created deep surprise. Men are 
wondering what the Chancellor will do to 
countervail the rebuff. The rejection of 
the scheme of the Government by 8 com- 
mittee does not amount to a parliamentary 
defeat, but Bismarck is so accustomed to 
have his own way that it is believed he will 
not rest content with this initial overthrow 
of the project. Immediately on the de- 
cision of the committee becoming known 
he sent for M. Hobrecht, Minister of Finance, 
to attend him at Friedrechsruh. The Chan- 
cellor’s health, previously unsatisfactory, 
is not becoming improved by the worry 
this new matter has occasioned, and on the 
earnest protestations of his family ke has 
abandoned the idea of visiting the Emper- 
or, which he intended to do before Christ- 
mas. Several hundred students at St. Pe- 
tersburg Academy of Medicine, assembled 
early in this month before the Czarowitch's 
palace to present the following petition: 
Your Imperial Highness—The government 
believes the agitation among us is caused 
by a few evil disposed persons. If your 
Highness will recall to mind the fact that 
this agitation has been extended for some 
years and has met with response from all 
the educational establishments of the coun- 
try your Highness will scarcely share this 
opinion. The sources of this agitation areto 
be found in the intolerable position in which 
theyouthof Russiaare placed. Students out- 
side of the college walls are subjected to 
police supervision while inside they are 
constantly more and more deprived of their 
rights. They have had taken from them 
the right of meeting to consider their own 
affairs and they have been f.rbidden to es- 
tablish a fund for mutualaid. The Prefect of 
police, hastened to the palace, received the 
petition and ordered the crowd dispersed, 
saying it was illegal to present a petition in 
such a manver. The authorities made sev- 
eral arrests of students for illegal demon- 
strations, which threatened a serious dis- 
turbance. A squadron of gens d’ armes were 
summoned and one hundred and forty-two 
students were arrested and the Colleges 
were surrounded by two thousand soldiers 
The matter has engendered a great deal of 
ill feeling. The warin Afghanistan is pro- 
gressing. The British have occupied Jela- 
labad, an important position within seventy- 
eight miles of Cabul. The Ameer has fied to 


Turkistan and left his son Yakoob Khan in| week 


command. Great suffering is reported among 
the employees in the manufactured iron 
trade in the north of England, owing to the 
reduction of the price of labor in conse- 
quence of the depression in business. A 
London special says that itis reported in 
club and military circles that Count Schou- 
valoft has notified the British government 
that the Czar intends to propose the Duke 
of Edinburg as Prince of Bulgaria. This 
proposal is intended as a special sign of the 
friendship of Russia towards England. The 
Duke of Cumberland was married to th® 
Princess Thyra, daughter of the King of 
Denmark, on Saturday at Copenhagen. 


CueaP Licut. Mr. Edison claims that 
he has perfected an apparatus for subdivid- 
ing the electric current and invented a me- 
ter and provided a burner which is indes- 
tructible, which solves the question of cheap 
light. It requiresan engine of eightyhorse 
power to produce 480 electric lights, each 
equal to one gaslight. Mr. Gary of Boston, 
now comes forward with a motor which he 
has invented whose operation costs nothing. 
Uniting the two, first cost covers every out- 
lay for the electric light. Thereafter it is 
as cheap as sunlight. Mr. Gary has been 
at work in the sight of everybody perfect- 
ing his magnetic motor, merely protecting 
himself by applications for patents. He is 
convinced he has attained success, and his 
tests are satisfactory. The operation of his 
generating machine is automatic. It pro- 
duces electricity without cost, aside from 
the first cost of the machine itself, concern- 
ing which no figures are given. Taking 
Edison’s estimate, that 480 electric lights 
can be produced by an engine of eighty 
horse power, or 600 lights by an engine of 
one hundred horse power, the New York 
Sun makes practical deductions showing 
the saving possible by substituting the Edi- 
son light for gas. The Sun uses ninety gas 
jets in its.composing room, the cost of 
which, burning twelve hours each night, 
was last week $54. At the same rate 600 
jets would cost it a little over $51 per night. 
At a liberal estimate two tons of coal. cost- 
ing in New York $7, would run an engine 
of one hundred horse power twenty-four 
hours. Reckoning the services of two en- 
gineers at $6 more, the cost of 600 electric 
jets fortwenty-four hours would be $13, or 
$6 50 for twelve hours, against $51 for 600 
gas jets the same length of time. It costs 
Booth’s Theatre in New York city, $30 to 
burn its 1,500 gas jets three and one-half 
hours. The electric light for the same time 
would cost $460. A. T. Stewart's retail 
store in New York city, has 3,500 gas burn- 
ers, at a nightly expense of over $50. The 
Edison electric light would effect a saving 
of $40 anight. To the operating expense 
should be added interest on the cost of en- 
gine and generating machine—say $5,000 
for both. The nightly addition would be 
less than $1, at6 percent. These estimates, 
and they are fairly accurate always suppos- 
ing that Mr. Edison is not mistaker, demon- 
strate the immense saving in lighting pos- 
sible by the Edison plan. By the Gary and 
Edison plans united there is nothing of ex- 
pense to reckon except first-cost and inter- 
est on investment. Gary gives electricity 
without engine or fuel. Edison gives ap- 
paratus for using it. If they unite their in- 
ventions and offer the electric light for use. 
it will, provided they are correct, make light 
as cheap as air and water. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. The 
amount of the payment to the United States 
of the Geneva Award, was fifceen millions, 
five hundred thousand dollars; accrued 
interest, two millions, five hundred and 
sixty thousand, six hundred and forty- 
three dollars and sixty cents. Amouat of 
payments by the United States to individu- 
als on account of indemnity eight millions, 
three hundred and eighty-nine thousand, 
three hundred and thirty-seven dollars, and 
seventy-seven cents. Leaving amount 
turned into the United States Treasury, 
March 3d, 1877, not drawing interest, nine 
millions, six hundred and seventy-seven 
thousand, one hundred and five dollars and 
eighty-nine cents. 

There are now six hundred and forty- 
nine, cities towns and plantations in Maine. 
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THE Boston Post, as will be seen by its 
advertisment in our columns proposes to 








continue in the fature as in the past, one of 





great attention to fidelity, 
st'6 lace carpe of con-| een 6-Geen 
all parts of the 3@™ Physicians recommend Dr. Bull's 


substantial Winslow farmer, killed a pig 
last week, 7 months and 21 days old, which 
weighed 413 lbs. He had not been crowd- 
ed, and was fed with nothing better than 
milk and meal.—Seventeen divorces have 
lately been decreed by the court for this 
county. Five were for habitual drunken- 
ness, and several others for abuses that 
probably originated in this universal dis- 
turber of domestic peace.——Mr. M. C. 
Foster, the Waterville enterprising builder 
and contractor, has engaged to build a 
shoe factory in Lynn, Mass., to be finished 
the first of April next. It is to be four 
stories with a liberal basement, 121 feet by 
56. Itisto be of brick, with iron pillars 
and freestone trimmings. He will get his 
iron work done in Waterville by Messrs. 
Webber, Haviland & Philbrick; much of 
hisfinish he gets at the mill of Smith & 
Meader, Waterville; his frame he obtains 
in Gardiner; and he will take several brick 
layers from Waterville.——Christmas was 
observed at the Industrial School in the 
usual manner on the evening of the 25th 
inst. A Christmas tree was in readiness 
for such gifts as friends of the school sent. 
There was singing and recitations by the 
children, whose hearts were made glad by 
the generous gifts of true hearted people. 
——The ice men are considering what 
course to pursue with regard to ‘Ice 
Fields” on the Kennebec. The floating ice 
has “run under,” making in some places 
several feet of broken ice to be removed in 
some way before merchantable ice can be 
made. Some means will be formed to re- 
move the evil.——Mr. F. H. Jackson, Esq., 
of Hallowell, has removed to Providence, 
R. I., and formed a law partnership with 
fon. D. R. Ballou, in that city. Mr. 
Ballou is one of the leading lawyers there, 
and has been a member of the State Assem- 
bly three terms. Mr. Jackson has by close 
attention to busines: taken good rank at 
the Kennebec bar and he leaves a lucrative 
practice and many friends who regret his 
departure, and believe that success will 
attend him in his new home.——Mr. David 


Dutton of Sidney, butchered a hog last 
. months old; it weighed six 
hundred and fifteen pounds.——On Tues- 
day last while a little son of Capt. A. Drew 
of Farmingdale was pplaying around the 
house with a bottle in hand, he fell on 
the bottle in such a manner as to strike his 
nose on the glass and cut it so that it near- 
ly dropped off.——There are at present 
nine hundred and thirty inmates of Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers at Togus. The largest number pres- 
ent at any time last year was eight hun- 
dred and sixty-three. 


——D oe 

ANOTHER CONVICTION FOR MURDER. On 
Friday in the Knox County Supreme Judi- 
cial Court, the jury rendered a verdict of 
“Guilty of murder in the first degree” 
against Hannah Thorndike, for the murder 
of Annie Sullivan some months ago, in 
Rockland. D. N. Mortland, E3q., made 
the closing argument for the defence. His 
theory was that the affair was a quarrel be- 
tween two women, both under the influence 
of liquor; that death was not satisfactorily 
proved to have resulted from a blow on the 
temple,*but probably from other cause- 
That no bottle or implement was seen in 
the prisoner’e hand at the time of striking, 
nor had been found since. Thatthe wound 
on the temple was not produced by a blow 
from the prisoner, but from s‘riking the 
sharp edge of the door-step when she fell 
back, after getting up and speaking to her 
daughter, and fhat in any case the utmost 
of any construction of the government’s 
»vidence would be a verdict of manslaught- 
ar. County A‘torney Staples made the clos- 
ing argument forthe State. He claimed 
“hat the evidence showed a crime threaten- 
ed, contemplated and executed by the pris- 
oner, out of her revengefulness and malice. 
Mr. Staples saw prisoner strike the fatal 
blow and saw the deceased fall. Miss Rear- 
don saw prisoner upon the body of the de- 
ceased, with hands atjthroat. Annie Sulli- 
van and Gross heard the deceased declare 
that the prisoner had killed her. She fell 
from the prisoner’s fatal blow. The con- 
tused wound and fracture of skull were ex- 
amined and testified toas the cause of her 
death. It was absurd to contend that the 
fatal wound was received in any other way. 
The facts were clear and nothing disproved 
them. The State had proved every allega- 
tion made in the opening, and justice de- 
manded that the verdict should be rendered 
accordingly. Judge Walton charged the 
jury inan able and impartial manner, oc- 
cupying just an hour, and the jury retired 
at four o’clock, and at half-past seven re- 
turned with a verdict of murder in the first 
degree. 


BowDOIN COLLEGE. The catalogue of 
Bowdoin College for the year 1878-9 is now 
out. From it we learn that the number of 
students connected with the college in the 
academical course is 140, distributed in the 
classes as follows: Seniors, 22; Juniors, 
36; Sophomores, 45; Freshmen, 37. There 
were also 96 students in the medical depart- 
ment the past year. The academic faculty 
consists of the President, eight professors 
and three instructors. The terms of admis- 
sion have been raised a little. jThe course 
of study is about the same as before, but 
the Juniors are required to read a course of 
English and United States History so as to 
pass an examination at the close of the year. 
The text books recommended are Green’s 
Short History of the English People, and 
Doyle’s History of the United States, in 
Freeman’s Historical Course. The number 
of books in the college library is 19,500; 
Medical library, 4,000; Peucinian, 7,150; 
Athenzwan, 5,950; total. 36,600 volumes. 
There are about twenty-three scholarships 
besides the interest of about $15,000 for the 
aid of deserving students. The summer 
school of science, which has been carried 
on the last two summers by members of the 
faculty, principally for the benefits of teach- 
_ not be opened during the summer 








THE PRESIDENT sent on Thursday of last 
week a message to Congress, accompanied 
by a report from the Secretary ot State, Mr, 
Evarts, which strongly favors the granting 
of pecuniary aid toa steamship line between 
our country and the countries of South 
America. It is claimed that the commercial 
predominance of Great Britain in the great 
markets of Central and South America are 
due to the steam postal communication 
which exists between these countries by 
governmental aid. It is also claimed that 
the merchants and the communities, no less 
than the Governments of these countries, 
strongly desire an enlargement of direct 
trade with the United States, which could 
not but result to the great advantage of our 
people. 


AGoop Parse. if any of our sub- 
seribers desire to take a daily paper we 
commend to their attention the adver- 
tisementin our columns of the Portland 
Daily Press. It is one of the best papers in 
New England and is especially valuable as 
a commercial journal. 





We notice that the publishers furnish free 
to all new subscribers, in book-form, that 
portion of “Through Winding Ways” that 
has appeared previous to the issue of the 
January number. Yearly subscription $4. 


Sunday Afternoon for January has the 
opening chapter of a new serial by the au- 
thor of Tom’s Heathen, which Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe commended so highly. It 
is entitled ‘‘Colven, the Sinner.” Rebecca 
Harding Davis has a short story, and there 
are two others, “‘One of the Converts,” and 
“Mrs. Wilkin’s Duty.” E. E. Hale’s serial, 
and ‘‘Fishers of Men” are concluded. Prof. 
George P. Fisher of New Haven, in an arti- 
cle on Witchcraft, tells us that disbelief in 
it was considered by religious people two 
hundred years ago a great sin. The special 
offer to send Sunday Afternoon for a year 
for $2.10, the regular price being $3.00, will 
positively be withdrawn January 1. Spec- 
imen copy 15 cents. Address Springfield, 
Mass. 

Littell’s Living Age for week ending Dec. 
2st, has the following articles: ‘Epping 
Faust,” by Alfred Russell Wallace; ‘*With- 
in the Precints” by Mrs. Oliphant; “Among 
the Burmese;” ‘Racine and His Works ;” 
‘‘A New Method of Social Evolution ;” ‘The 
Undefinable in Art” and three poems. This 
magazine is published every Saturday by 
Littell & Gay, Boston, and is furnished for 
$8.00 a year. 

The North American Review commences 
its sixty-fourth year with the January num- 
ber, and will hereafter be published month- 
ly, by D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 
Terms $5.00 a year; single number 50 cts. 
This venerable magazine is to be a monthly 
collection of essays on all kinds of topics 
having current interest, political, social, lit- 
erary, scientific, or what not. The North 
American has long occupied the position of 
judge of the literature of the country. It 
will now occupy a wider field and become 
one of our most popular magazines. The 
January number contains an article of es- 
pecial interest to citizens of Maine on ‘The 
Preservation of Forests "by Felix L. Oswold. 
Richard Grant White has a most readable 
article on *‘Recent Fiction,” and Senator 
Eimunds contributes an article on ‘The 
Fishery Award,” while Henry Watterson 
the accomplished editor of the Louisville 
(Kentucky) Journal, gives the Southern 
view of -‘The Solid South.” 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York 
city, has just published a pamphlet com- 
pendium of facts relating to ‘Paper Money,” 
by H. W. Richardson the editor of the Port- 
land Advertiser, which is of value in these 
days of argument upon money questions. Mr 
Richardson is a very clear and forcible 
writer, and an earnest advocate of hard 
money. The price of the pamphlet is 50 
cents. 

Harper’s Magazine for January offers an 
unusual variety of interesting reading mat- 
ter, with over ninety illustrations. Agri- 
cultural readers will find Colonel Waring’s 
illustrated paper on the last meeting of the 
‘Royal Agricultural” show full of curious 
and instructive information. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale’s fine poem, ‘‘The Great Harvest 
Year,” appropriately eloses the number. 
The Easy Chair discusses Choate, the mag- 
azine of to-day, the true story of Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride, etc. The Literary Record is a 
comprehensive and critical summary of the 
important books of the month. The other 
editorial departments are well sustained. 
For sale by J. F. Pierce, Bookseller, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

We have received parts 13, 14, 15 and 16, 
volume 2, of “The Native Flowers and 
Ferns Of the United States.” By Prof. 
Thomas Meehan, Published by L. Prang & 
Co. Boston. Each number contains four 
chromolithographs of native flowers or 
ferns. The work treats the subjects, botan- 
ically, by giving botanical discriptions; 
horticulturally by calling attention to those 
wild flowers which have not been trans- 
ferred to the garden, and pepularly by 
pointing out the associations of plants and 
their hidden beauties. The work is sold 
only by subscribtion; it is a very valua- 
ble work worth many times itscost. Price 
fifty cents a number. 


The forthcoming number of Scribner 
(for January) will, it is claimed, contain 
some of the most exquisite engravings 
which have yet appeared in that magazine, 
notably, the “‘Mona Lisa” of Leonardo, en- 
graved by Henry Marsh; Leonardo’s Head 
of Christ, and Last Supper, by T. Cole, and 
a landscape with figures, by Mary Hallock 
Foote, engraved by Mr. Cole,etc. Pub- 
lished by Scribner & Co., New York City. 





A Conspiracy Case. For Several days 
the United States Circuit Court in Portland 
has been occupied in the trial of George 
W. Swett, and John O. Winship, a lawyer 
of Portland for conspiracy to defraud the 
creditors in the Holland bankruptcy case. 
Holland and Leavitt turning state’s evi- 
dence. The case was given tothe jury on 
Friday afternoon, and on Saturday morn- 
ing they returned a verdict. George W. 
wett was found guilty under the secood 
and sixth counts of the indictment, the first 
referring to the pretended loan to Holland 
in Winship’s office, July 21, and the latter 
to the conference in Gorham, Aug. 20th. 
John O. Winship was found not guilty on 
the second, and guilty onthe sixth count. 
The penalty in both cases is the same, a 
fine of not less than $10,000. and imprison- 
ment not more thantwo years. Bail was 
given by the prisoners in 3000 each for 
their appearance when the motion for arrest 
of judgement is to be argued on grounds to 
be set forth when the motion is made. 
Swett claims to have discoverd new evi- 
dence concerning the July 31 loan and bis 
counsel will move for a new trial. It is re- 
ported thatthe motion in arrest of judg- 
ment willbe submitted by Jadge Fox for 
the opinion of Justices Clifford and Lowell, 
and that the arguments of the counsel for 
Messrs. Winship and Swett, as well as that 
of the District Attorney, will be furnished 
in writing, which may occupy some time 
before the final decision is reached. 
ANOTHER OCEAN DisasTER. During the 
gale on Wednesday night of last week the 
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at Kittery, by the collector. 


Ship Lucy Nickels, fell from the miz- 
zentopsail of the vessel to the deck Sept 26 
and was killed. 


A store in Belmont owned by Mrs. Henry 
Alexander and occupied by M. H. Kiff was 
burned last Saturday. Loss $6500; insur- 
ance $4000. 

G. F. Burgess’ dwelling house and furni- 
ture at Bucksport was damaged Friday 
night by fire to the amount of $1000; in- 
sured for $4000. 

Charles Carter of Norway, while gunning 
Friday afternoon, accidentally shot himself 
through the wrist, the charge also passing 
through the rim of his hat, severely burn- 
ing him. 

The store and stock of goods. consisting 
of dry and fancy goods, groceries, etc., 
owned by V. M. Vickery of Corinna, were 
burned Wednesday night. Loss about 
$5000; insurance $2500. Cause unknown. 
Anchor ice formed in the canal at Lewis- 
ton Thursday to such an ex ent as to crush 
ia the head racks at the Androscoggin Mill. 
The mill was consequently unable to run 
fora day. 

Capt. Andrew M. Ross of the barque Nel- 
lie May of Searsport is on trial in the U. 8. 
District Court at Boston charged with an 
assault with a dangerons weapon upon one 
of his crew named McKilligan. 

A new bridge of the most substantial 
kind is being built across the river between 
Salmon Falls and Berwick. The Ports- 
mouth, Great Falls & Conway railroad are 
laying new abutments for their bridge near 
the station in Salmon Falls. 

The dedication of the new State Normal 
School building at Gorham will take place 
on Thursday, Dec. 26th, at half-past ten 
o’clock. An extra train will leave the Port- 
land and Rochester depot at 10 o’clock and 
return after the exercises. 

Some malicious persons are still endeav- 
oring to injure the property of A. K. P. 
Lord at West Buxton. Recently some one 
went into one of his mills and cut six teet 
out of a belt. Nuts have also been taken 
from his work wagons, etc 

Mr. C. O. Furbish of the Machias Repub- 
lican has been confined to his house, and 
much of the time to his bed. for five weeks. 
His case varies very much from day to day. 
sometimes giving promise of 8 ly recov- 
ery, and then not looking so favorably. 

The following are the recent postal chan- 
ges the past week in this State: Discon- 
tinued—Long Island, Cumberland county. 
Postmasters appointed—Josiah H. Stearns, 
Centre Lovell. Oxford county; Miss Jane 
Frye, Fryeburg, Oxford county; Nathan 
Bangs, West Durham, Androscoggin coun- 
ty. 


The port of Bangor was closed to navi- 
gation Thursday of last week, having been 
open 162 days. The river is still open above 
thedam. Anchor ice running over the dam 
closes up the river. Ice men say it will in- 
jure the winter’s cut. The river is frozen 
over from Bangor city to Winterport. 

By the breaking of the boom above Fair- 
field village Wednesday, about 3,500 logs 
were lost, valued at about $4000. E. Tot- 
man & ©o., lost about $2500; N. Totman 
& Son $1.000; S. A. Nye about $400 and 
other parties about $600. The wire bridge 
atthe head of the island was carried off, 
valued at $300. This bridge was built about 
three years ago. 

It was lately ascertained that the Rev. 
Enos Trask has during his life, bapt'zed 325 
persons in Nobleboro. He is now eighty- 
five years of , and is hale and hearty, 
and would not hesitate to perform this duty 
even in this cold weather if it were required 
of him. A test of his agility was evident 
in the fact that he extinguished a fire in his 
barn recently which might have proved de- 
structive. 

In the list of claims filed with the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington by insurance 
companies, growing out of t e acts com- 
mitted by the several vessels which have 
given rise to the “Alabama claims,” so 
called, and which were allowed by the Ge- 
neva tribunal, the former Piscataquis Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co. of South Berwick 
bas a little claim of $7150. 

Total shipment of shoes from Auburn 
factories are 445 cases this week, about 
forty cases less than last week, and nearly 
one hundred less than during the corres- 
ponding week of last year. Several of the 
factories were obliged to suspend three 
days of the week on account of the freshet, 
and there were several days when goods 
could not be shipped on account of wash- 
outs on railroads. 


The freshet of last week did a large 
amount of damage to roads, bridges and 
private property in Starks. Every bridge in 
town except three in the village was swept 
away. The loss is estimated at from $3000 
to $4000. The east end of the mill dam was 
washed out. L. M. Greaton & Son had 18 
sheep drowned in their barn yard, and D. 
Collins lost 11 of his bestsheep. The water 
was some twelve inches higher at the village 
than ever known before. 


At Bangor on Friday of last week anchor 
ice stopped below the dam, the river being 
full a distance of thirteen miles below the 
city. The water backed up se , scarcely 
any fall at the dam was tible. The ice 
was running from above Mastowensbene. 
and increasing the jam below the dam, so 
it was twenty feet deep. The water works 
were stopped. The pumping house had 
two feet of water init. It was a great in- 
convenience to the citizens, having no water 
for several days. Parties near the river 
front moved goods from the basements, 
fearing a flood. 


The annual report of Sheriff Devereux of 
Hancock county, shows the whole number 
of prisoners committed to the jail during 
the past year to be 35, of which number 10 
were debtors and 25 werecriminals. Seven 
have been sentenced to State Prison as fol- 
lows: One for life, one for 4 years, two for 
two years. one for 1 1-2 years and two for 1 
year. Seventeen have served sentences in 
the jail and one in the Bangor work shop. 
During the year none have escaped and 
none remained in jail on Dec. Ist. This is 
the second time in five years that the jail 
has had no prisoners on that date. 


The Maine Sugar Beet Company propose 
to erect in Aroostook a sugar beet factory, 
provided the farmers there will contract to 
supply beets at $4 per ton for green beets. 
letting each patron have the pulp his beets 
make. The North Star says a committee 
for Presque [sle and for Maysville has been 
raised, and the work of soliciting put into 
their hands. It has been clearly demon- 
strated that beets can be raised at that price, 
and with profit to the producers. Long ex- 
perience and careful observation by scien- 


question that sugar can be made from the 
beet, and the farmers enriched by its cul- 


A Sampneene party consisting — 
young men a@ young woman, at 
the station house in “Washi ye 


promised work in a saw mill. 
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tific and practical men have proved beyond ber 


present them to Gen. John A. Dix. 


William Appleman, who, on the night of 
November 24 attempted to ie 


. wreck the fast 
St. Louis ress near Sboholo.’on the 
New York, Erie and Western Rail- 
road, and who peeek guilty before the 
Grand Jury at Milford, Pa., on Tuerday, 
was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 
Fred Pillsbury of the firm of Clement & 
Pillsbury of Warren, N. H., went Friday 
night to get some money out of a drawer 
where he had placed $600 for safe keeping 
and was to find that the mice 
had gnawed most of it into fragments; as 
well as valuable notes, which were in the 
same drawer. 


A pesoene: train onthe Grand Rapids 
and Indiana Railway struck a cutter con- 
taining John McIndre, his wife and three 
children at Hunt’s crossing near Plainwell, 
Michigan, he py Bye ps MclIndre was 
instantly killed ; wife and one child were 
fatally injured. 


The old family carriage of Daniel Web- 
ster is now owned by Mr. L. Beach, Jr., ot 
Lawrence, who bought it of Ashburton 
Webster, grandson of the statesman. It is 
a fine establishment, compact and cosey, 
affording a greater degree of comfort than 
most modern carriages. 


The man who can’t leave thirty-two 
feet of air holes in piling one cord of 
wood upon bis wagon, has something yet 
to learn in this world ; something which is of 
great importance to his heirs. 


A Canadian farmer after experimenting, 
says that the turnip flavor of milk caused 
by feeding turnips, can be removed by 
heating the milk to 162 and 164 degrees. 
Where the milk is thus heated the cream 
comes very readily and is free from the 
turnip flavor. 


Pere Hyacinthe has settled down in a lit- 
tle house in the suburbs of Paris, and will 
support himself by giving religious lec- 
tures, if permitted. He has declined the 
offer ofa chapel and of funds to start a 
newspaper, both offered by English ad- 
mirers. 

Mr. Bonner has ten horses in his town 
stable, nine of which have records below 
2:20, and Mr. Vanderbilt has some that 
have entered the ‘‘teens.” The question, 
then, is, ‘**Who shall be king of —the road 
Bonner or Vanderbilt?” 

Apples may be kept perfectly well in pits. 
Thonn ant beanie small, and of such a 
size that one may be opened and the ap- 
ples taken for use as may be required. They 
will stand quitea hard frost if kept in a 
barrel in a dry room that is warmed during 
the day time. 

The cotton crop ofthe present > as 
officially made known, is the heaviest and 
best ever produced in this country. The 
average production for 1878 is 191 pounds 
per acre, against 156 pounds in 1877, mak- 
ing the crop of 1878 in round numbers 5,- 
199,000 bales of cotton, allowing 450 pounds 
as the weight of a bale. 

Several experiments which have been 
made seem to indicate that two hundred 
pounds of superphosphate to the acre for 
wheat will secure as good results asa lar- 
ger amount. If more is applied it remains 
in the ground to be used by subsequent creps. 

A herder was shot by arobber in Little 
River county, Arkansas. Although mor- 
tally wounded, he got on a horse and 
spurred the best thirty miles to Fort Smith, 
inorder to ex the murderer before 
death could hide the evidences. He was 
barely able to give a meagre account of the 
crime betore he died. 

Warren 8S. Waite, a prominent citizen and 
formerly Assistant Postmaster of Toledo, 
Ohio, met with a violent death Thursda 
night. During the night Waite left his 
bed, and proceeding tothe third story of 
his residence, climbed out on the roof, over 
which he walked, falling to the ground, 
over 40 feet, receiving injuries from which 
he died. It is supposed to be a case of 
somnabulism. 

Thomas Carlyle was 85 years old on the 
4th inst. He received numerous presents 
and many of bis friends called to pay per- 
sonally their congratulations. The visitors 
he did not see, owing to his advanced age 
andthe damp unpleasant weather of the 
day. However, itis said on the best au- 
thority that Mr. Carlyle’s health is excel- 
Jent, and that there is reason to hope that 
he will yet see many birthdays. 


Vermont is relatively more of an agricul- 
tural state than any ofthe New England 
sisters, fifty per cent. of her people follow- 
ing that calling toa little less than 40 per 
cent in Maine, 38 per centin New Hamp- 
shire, less than 30 recent in Massachu- 
setts, 22 per cent. nnecticut, and about 
13 per cent. in Rhode Island. 

The Colorado Farmer says that more 
than the usual amount of attention is now 
being given to the Jersey cattle, and very 
many men are introducing the blood 
into theirherds. Dairying will, of necessi- 
ty, hereafter attract more attention than 
previously, for the reason that pasturage is 
growing so scarce that large herds for beef 
can be but little longer kept in northern 
Colorado. 

Queen Victoria may be held personally 
liable for a share of the losses by the Glas- 
gow bank failure. A woman died recently 
in England who held a good deal of the 
stock. Having no heirs, her p went 
to the crown, and now the bank’s lawyers 
hold that the Queen is personally liable so 
far as that stock is concerned. 

W.T. Palmer, who claimed to be the 
last surviving member of Napoleon’s body- 
guard at St. Helena, has just died at Battle 
Creek, Mich., aged 80 years. 

The Bank of Montreal has distributed 
$10,000 among the charitable institutions 
of the city of Montreal. 

Gen. Alpheus 8S. Williams a member of 
Congress from Detroit, Mich , died 
shortly after four o'clock at Washington 
Saturday morning. The remains leave 
Sunday in charge of a Congressional Com- 
mittee for Detroit, Michigan. 

scale maps of Afghanistan, printed 
on calico pocket-handkerchiefs, have been 
or oe = the officers and - 
n the cam a ost 
Ameer of Cabul. eves cou 

An eight years old son of Councilman 
Krauss of New Haven has memorized 2100 
verses from the Bible in German since 
April last, and last Sunday he committed 
123 verses to memory. 


wife he married 89 years ago, herself 103 
yearsold. Mrs. Ganier was at 
of 14 years in and was the 
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Poetry. 


The Great Harvest Year. 


elie arrest of ee eee lala Oaeswesinee 
food are much greater than ever before.] 

The night the exntary sbbed ont, all worn with work 
‘Tho niga « twentieth century, sil fresh with hope, 
The children fatched, the evening long, the mid- 


night pee, 
And to wish ther “A Happy Century!” 
one ano app 








They otieabed upon my knee, tumbled on 

oor, 

And Bob and Keli came begging me for stor es of 
she War. 


But I told Nell that I could tell no tales but tales of 
God that for a hundred years the tales of War 
I told them 1 would tell them of the blessed Harvest 
Of the Year in winch God fed men as they ne’er were 
For, till that your of matchless cheer. since suns or 
Never sent to cthé? lands such gifts ot Daily Bread! 
The War was done, and men began to live in peace- 
For taintens peare of hopes and fears, dark nights, 
If wes th would slip, if wit would trip, and neither 


“No! the geed.time and the harvest,” saith the Lord, 
“shall never fail.” 


And teal change of ups and downs, to every hope 
tear, 

‘To agro omens came round the days of the Great 
When God's command bade all the land join heart 


d min: 
ana Sadgoul apd mulch, and hand and land, for 
feeding half mankind. 


So hot the noons of ripe July, that men took day 

And when the night shone clear and bright, they 
took their tiwe to 8 

Nor can the men ‘cat all the grain when hungry 
worlds are 

So the ready Ruths and Orpahs are gleaning in 
their le 

All the heated summer day the Kansas 

dens slept, 

All through the night, with laughter light, their 
moon! v 3 

Fron 90048 can tao y moon until the break of 

Watehed o’er their tsome harvest-work, and 
‘Cheered them on | way. 

They drove their handsome horses down, they drove 


While *e icky clk: ck,” the rattling knives cut off 
Before it falls: around the straw the winding wires 


And Sey ommend caves are left in still array 
So ing girls the harvest reap, all chattering 


w 
While “click, click, click,’ the shears keep their 
Se H 
And lazy Morning blushes when she sees the har- 


vest sta: 
1n ordered files, those miles on miles, to teed the 
hungry lands. 


Far in the South from day to day a living tide swept 
As. wave on wave, the herds of kine flowed slo*ly 
to the Ni 


Great broad-horned oxen, tender-eyed, and such as 
Juno loved, 
In troops no man could number, across the prairie 


mov 
Behind, slong their wavy line, the brown rancheros 


e, 

From east to west, from west te cast, as North the 
column flowed, 

To keep the host compact and close from morn to 


sun, 
Nor onthe way leave one estray, as the great tide 
on. 
A tairrbaired Saxon boy beside commanded the ar- 
And a6 it flowed along the road, [ heard the strip- 


“Tis rs o~mmand these beeves shall stand upon 
the : heviot Hi ~ 
The to feed ore rippling Tweed the lowlard 


8 \ 
So the pest herd flows Northward, as the All-Fath- 
ills 


Ww 
—Edward Everett Hale, in Harper’s Magazine for 
January. 


Our Story Teller. 


The Daisy and Her Mission. 


Under the shadow of a wood, with its 
ferns and all sorts of wild blossoms, 
was thehome of a golden-eyed Daisy. A 
trim little flower she was; not garden, or 
her forest neighbors even, but sturdy and 
brave, she filled her own quiet nook, day 
by day lifting her head a wee bit forther 
from the ground towards the bright blue 
heaven above her. Not that her skies were 
always bright. Sometimes there were 
clouds and storms, though little the Daisy 
cared for that. Her business was to grow 
alike in dark and sunny weather; and Ww 
she did with all her little might and main. 

**Heaven is a long way off,” whispered 
the Breeze, as he swayed her backward and 
forth in a merry frolic. ‘“‘Why don’t you 
try to reach something nearer home?” 
oral ag =e the _ » “it isa 

way; but I can always look up, you 
know, and I can see it clearer every ic. 
Never fear, I will reach there by-and-by ;” 
and she nodded her wise little head in the 
sunshine as if sometime she meant to nestle 
her white-fringed petals close against 
fleecy clouds overhead. 

The Breeze lingered a moment. He had 
half a mind to lay the patient flower on the 
green moss that po about her root, just 
to see if she could get discouraged; but he 
left her unharmed and went his way 

The next day a party of children came to 

wood. The Daisy heard their happy 
voices before thay were in sight, and like 
the daintiest of wood faries, bowed and 
waved her welcome. 

*‘What a dear, bright daisy! exclaimed 


one. 

**She’s a beauty if she’s a common flow- 
er,” said another. 

“I wonder if they will not want her at 
the Flower Mission?” asked a little boy. 

“They told us to bring gay blossoms, 
you know,” replied his sister. **Let us see 
Seog call thay a geemdh qn: taachag 

ace ;” and they on, leaving the 
Das undisturbed. 

oe in the world is the Flower Mis- 
sion? I am glad they didn’t want me 
there—though it does sound rather pleas- 
ant,—for this is my home, and here I hope 
to grow and blossom, all the days of my 
life,” said the flower to hervelf. 








By-and-by the young le came back 
again and sat down under shade of a 
great oak to arrange their treasures, and 


to rest after their tramp in the woods. 
Their baskets were filled with ferns, cle- 
matis, lobelia, and many other flowers, 
which, if not fragrant, were bright and 
showy, and were to carry comfort and sun- 
shine to the sick and dying among the poor 


of the great city. 

‘Don’t let us leave this lovely Daisy with 
no one to see it,” said Allie. “I'll cake it, 
root and all.” 

The frightened Daisy felt herself raised 
from the ground and placed in the basket. 
She folded her petais over her golden eyes, 
hung her head in despair, and as the little 
boy carried her away from her home by the 
wood, she sighed : 

“I can surely never see the blue sky now. 
I am far too weak and feeble ever to hol 
up my head egain.” 

“See our beautiful flowers!” cried Fan- 
nie and Lizzie and Uarrie and Allie, as they 
entered the rooms of the Flower Mission, 


where the ladies were busy over baskets of 
pinks, roses, geraniums, and al) sorts 
treasures. 


ou have brought just what we needed 
to Gnish out our boquets, dear little helpers 
that you are,” said one of the ladies. 

“And this daisy was so bright we thought 

would be a beauty; but it only looks fit 
tobe thrown away, it is so wilted and 
dead,” exclaimed Allie. 

But his mother planted the poor 
root—looking little indeed like our Daisy— 
in @ pot of earth, watered it and set it away 
in the dark to rest and recover its fresh- 


@ week the flower was watched over 
and tended, and when the ladies were again 
their — t work at the Mission, Allie 


at 
Dais uite herself in. 
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There was more than a bouquet for Wil- 
lie, for this was to be the Daisy’s new home. 

“A plant to be all my own, that I may 
see grow every day. Oh, that is too good, 
he cried; and tear-drops of joy actually 
fell on the Daisy’s golden eyes. But the 
iedle t bipssoms smiled gayly back again by 
the window. 

“J know now what the Flower Mission 
is,” she said, as she was placed in a corner. 
“It is to bring gladness and h-art’s-ease 
from our beautiful homes in the woods to 
these dark, sorrowfal places. Now my 
store of sunshine will all be wanted, and 
it will be sweet to give it. And see how 
far I am above the earth where I wanted to 
stay,—just so much nearer heaven, and I 
may look almost into the clouds. This 
gloomy room is better than the beautif 
woods, after all!’ 

All the long summer the Daisy ed 
its blossoms and did its best to grow in the 
hot, rape | atmosphere. Its life was & 
tender ministry. a comfort and a blessing to 
the little sufferer, Willie. He would talk to 
it, watch over it, and all the while the Daisy 
would whisper in his ear: 

**Look up! Look up! Heaven is nearer 
9 day, and we ll reach it by-and- 

"ro the mother, toiling so wearily for dai- 
ly bread, her heart all the while heavy witb 

earand discouragement, this little flower 
brought the same sweet message. From 
her place in the window she caught the 
first rays of the morning and the last of the 
evening sun, to throw them into the forlorn 
hearts that had so little to gladden and 
brighten them. 

So the brave wood flower, ever looking 
up, fulfilled her mission, and heaven indeed 
was coming nearer. 

One autumn morning the Daisy awoke to 
the consciousness that she was growing no 
longer. She became faint and sickly at the 
thought. 

“Never mind,” she sighed, as she raised 
her head to catch the last gleam of sun- 
shine; ‘I’ll hold up my head as long as I 
can. If I may not reach the sky I can still 
look up.” 

Little Willie was lying, more feeble than 
ever, in his mother’s arms. ‘The dear. 
sunshiny Daisy, I wish I could take her 
with me,” he said. His mother plucked 
the flower, and he held it in his hand an- 
til he went where “flowers immorta! 
bloom.” 

‘Somehow I hope he’ll find daisies up 
therein,” said his mother to Mrs. Allen; ‘*! 
think Willie could not be quite content. 
even in heayen, without the dear little flow- 
er that helped him to look up.” 

This, then, was the Daisy’s mission’ to 

row bravely, to blossom always, and, in 
Coking up, to teach the same sweet Jessor 
te others. And who can do more or better 
than this?— The Observer. 





A Charming Incident. 


In the City of Brotherly Love, some kind- 
ly souls built, year ago, a hospitel for little 
children. There the sick and deformed lit- 
tle ones are taken out of their wretched 
homes, and nursed with the tenderest and 
most skilful care. There is a great shady 
yard about the building, and wide porches, 
to which, in warm days, the little cots are 
moved, that the poor babies may feel the 
sun and breathe the pure air. 

One winter's day, a year ago, there was 
a meeting of the directors,—grave. middle- 
aged meu,—who inspected the wards, ete.. 
in a grave and middle-aged way. But as 
they were passing out through the garden 
—covered then with snow—one of them 
looked up and saw a row of pale-faced little 
convalescents, in their check bibs, peering 
down through the porch railings. 

How solemn and wos-begone the little 
mer looked. One grave old director stop- 
ed, deliberately made a enow-ball, and 
threw it at them. 

There was a gasp of astonishment, and 
then a little pipe of cheer; and at it they 
went, pelting down scraps of snow and 
icicles, while the visitors, one and all joined 
in the fun. 


fore. 


ped their hands. 


It was a pretty sight, and a by, 


touched by it, told the little incident ina 


pa which travels all over the county. 
Se week or two came a letter from a 
lady in New England, who “had money to 
give away, and would like to give it to so 
worthy a charity ;” and another from a r 
mother in the far West, whose one little 
child was just dead, and who wished, in- 
stead of building to her memory a memo- 
rial window or stately monument, to endow 
a bed in this hospital. 

So the managers found themselves aided 
in their good work ; and there is a bed mark- 
ed, “In memory of little Mary,” where 


the | there will always be some poor child, saved 


from want, and possibly from death. 

But they will never know that they owe 
it to the snowball which the genial-hearted 
director threw, following his momentary 
kindly impulse. 

“The echo of the little word I speak,” 
says the Jewish proverb, ‘goes faster than 
I to heaven or to hell.” —Companion. 


a 


Practical Jokes. 
‘Where no gods are,” says Novalis, 


‘‘apectres rule.” A curious proof of the 


truth of this occurred in Cambridge lately. 
A German named Starbecker, who had 


given up Christiauity for some creed of his 


own devising, was told by some fellow- 
workmen that a man who had held the 
same belief was buried in Lon 
several thousands of dollars in the grave. 
Starbecker was persuaded to go to the 


cemetery at night, to kneel on the grave 
and repeat his creed, calling on the names 
of his Gods to point out the place of the hid- 


den treasure. 


While he was doing this, two of his com- 


anions rose from behind the tomb-stones 
n white sheets. The poor wretch fell ina 
fit, and is now hopelessly insane in the 
asy!um at Worcester. 

Such practical jokes are becoming less 
common than they were once, owing to the 
advance of the ——_ in knowledge, com- 
mon-sense and humanity; but they are still 

pular with thoughtless boys, who are 
gnorant of the possible consequences of 
their silly pranks. 

The sudden influx of blood to the brain 
caused by extreme terror frequently brings 
on epileptic fits, to which the victim re- 
mains subject ever after, and which end, if 
not in death, in the permanent weakness of 
mind and body. 

One form of paraylsis, too, is often pro- 
duced in children by sudden fright. A 
woman in a steam-car being anroyed at 
night by the crying of her baby, held it u 
to the window as a Yay | engine veshed 
by with a shriek. e child fell into con- 
vulsions, and on recovery was found to 
have lost the use of one side of its body. 

Physicians who especially treat nervous 
diseases find — such cases brought to 
their notice. Silly boys who play such 
pranks ‘“‘for fun,” and nurses who terrify 
their charges, should be taught that they 
do it at the risk of health, reason, aud even 
life.— Companion 


One of the great painters replied sharply 
to an impertinent question, ‘*‘What do you 
mix your colors with?” 

**Wich brains, sir.” 

The answer contains the secret of all suc- 

work. For no good work can be 
done in any profession or trade without 
brains. The clearer the thinking, the bet- 
ter.the work. One great hindrance to suc- 
cessful farming has come from the deser- 
tion of the ——s by young men of ability 
and enterprise. If they had turned thought 
and energy to the cultivation of the soil, in- 
stead of to manufactures and trade, im- 
provement in farming would have kept pace 
with progress in other lines. 

In the western part of Massachusetts, a 
college uate, who had completed his 
law-studies, concluded, instead of practic- 
ing law, to try what he could do io farm- 

dairy-farm 


and 


profitable. His butter sells for double the 
ave price, and isin great demand, and 
nities about his etock are beginning to 
come from Western and Southern States, 
no less than from New England. 
Brains can make farming pay, and find 
pre couce to enthusiastic study.—<Se- 


——a Oo ae 


The Witty Patient. 
The brother of Judge Bond of the United 
States District Court, was a famons Metho- 
ong A ~ LR. 
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Such shouts and screams of 
laughter had never been heard there be- 
The nurses carried sick babies to the 
windows, and they, too, laughed and clap- 


ood with 


books | bors met and prepared wood — 


Edison’s Courtship. 


The story of Edison’s courtsbip, while it 
lacks the roseate tinge of romance, ilius- 
trates the man’s faculty of going to the 
heart of things with the smallest possible 
amount of circumlocution. When he was 
experimenting, some vears ago, with the 
Lit'le automatic telegraph system, he per- 
fected a contrivance for producing perfora- 
tions in pauper by means of a key-board. 
Among the young women whom he ew- 
ployed to manipulate these machines, with 
a view to testing their capacity for epeed, 
was a rather demure young person who at- 
tended to her work and never raised her 
eyes to the incipient genius. One day Edi- 





y] | on stood observing her as she drove down 


one key after another with her plump fin- 
rs, until, growiog nervous under his pro- 
Cnet stare, she dropped her hands idly in 
her lap and looked up helplessly into his 
face. A genial smile, such as irreverent 
paragraphists have referred to as ‘‘the Edi- 
son grin,” overspread Edison’s face, and he 
presently inquired rather abruptly : 
“What do you think of me, little girl? 
Do you like me?” 

“Why, Mr. Edison, you frighten me. I 
—that is—I—” 

“Don’t be ina hurry about telling me. 
Tt doesn’t matter much, unless you would 
like to marry me.” 

The young woman was disposed to laugh, 
but Edison went oa: 

“Oh, I mean it Don't be in a rush, 
though, Think it over, talk to your mother 
about it, and let me know soon as conven- 
ient—Tuesday,” say. How will Tuesday 
suit you; next week Tuesday, I mean?” 
Edison’s shop was at Newark in those 
days, and one night a friend of his, em- 
ployed in the main cflice of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in New York, 
returning home by the last train, saw a light 
in Edison’s private laboratory, and climbed, 
the dingy stairs to find his friend in one of 
his characteristic stupors, balf-awake and 
half-dezing over some intricate point in 
electrical science which was bafiling him. 

‘Hello, Tom!” cried the visitor, cheerily. 
‘what are you doing here this late? Aren’t 
you going home?” 

«What time is it?” inquired Edison, sleep- 
ily rubbing his eyes and stretching like a 
lion suddenly aroused. 

‘Midnight, easy enough. Come along.” 

‘Ig that so?” returned Edison in a dreamy 


then. 
Marriage was an old story with him—he 
had been wedded to electrical hobbies for 
years. But in spite of his seeming indiffer- 
ence on “the most eventful day” in his life, 
he makes a good husband, and the demure 
little woman of the ‘orating machine 
amilingly rules domestic destinies at Menlo 
Park, and proudly Jooks across the fields 
where the chimneys rise and her husband 
still werks on the problems that made him 
a truant on his wedding day. A swarm ot! 
children pluck her gown to share their 
mother’s smile, and lay in wait to climb in- 
to their father’s Jap and muss his hair with 
as great a relish as if he were not the great- 
est genius of his time. 
> ea 


Home Amusements. 


Speaking of games and the relations which 
they sustain to the home circle, reminds us 
that a great many games of skill and chance 
are being played in New England homes 
to-day which were not known by the young 
folks—or, if known, were forbidden by pa- 
rents—ten years ago. Chess, for instance. 
within the last ten years has become, we 
might almost say, popular; and it speaks 
well for people when such an intellectual 
exercise can become so much in vogue. For 
it takes brains tu play chess even moderate- 
ly well, and none but clever and thoughtful 
people would ever like it. Checkers are 
not perhaps more ‘universal, but they are 
more fashionable. They have fought their 
way into high life; and whereas they once 
found their friends in the village tavern and 
in the farmer’s kitchen, they sre now ad- 
mitted into the parlors of the wealthy and 
refined. The games played with historical 
cards are also numerous and many of them 
pleasantly exciting. And you find them in 
almost every household. ow all this is 
very pleasant and hopeful. It reveals to 
the thinker the fact that home life is more 
vivacious and happy than it used to be; 
that the long dull evenings are being en- 
livened with sprightly and stimulating 
amusements, and that the home circle is 
charged with attractions which it once sad- 
ly lacked. These games are helping to make 
the homes of the country happier, helping 
to make the children more contented with 
their homes, and in doing this are help- 
ing to make the country more intelligeat 
and more virtuous. By wise parents these 
games are looked upon as God-sends. They 
help solve the problem of home amuse- 
ments and recreation; and this, as all pa- 
rents know, is one of the gravest problems 
they have to solve. Parents, make your 
home as happy as you possibly can for your 
children and their mates. Fill them with 
fun 2nd frolic and the cheerfulness of spir- 
ited social life. Play these games with your 
children yourselves, and thus share their 
joys with them; and feed your happiness 
on the spectacle of theirs. A great many 
homes are like the frame of a harp that 
stands without strings. In form and out- 
jine they suggest music; but no melody 
rises from the empty spaces; and thus it 
bappens that home is unattractive, dreary 
and dull. Let us hope that this introduc- 
tion of pleasant games—which try both the 
wit and patience of the children, and of the 
older ones, too, for that matter—imay be- 
come the fashion of the time, until every 
home in the land shall be perfectly furnish- 
ed with these accessories of profit and pleas- 
ure. For the childrens’ sake, let the refor- 
mation go on, until every child shall have, 
in his father’s house, be it humble or cost- 
ly, such appliances and helps for his enter- 
tainment that he shall find his joy under his 
father’s roof and in his father’s presence. 

‘Home, home, sweet, sweet home; 
Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home.” 
—Murray. 


Daughter and Wife. 


A bad daughter seldom makes a good 
wife. Ifa girl is ill-tempered at home, 
snarls at her parents, snaps at brothers and 
sisters, and ‘‘shirks” her ordinary duties, 
the chances are ten to one that when she 
getsa home of her own she will makeit 
wretched. There are girls who fancy them- 
selves so far superior to their parents that 
the mere privilege of enjoying their society 
in the house ought to be all the old people 
should have the assuranceto ask. While 
their mothers are busy with domestic duties 
they sit in the easiest chairs, or lie on the 
softest sofas, feeding on cheap and trashy 
novels, and cherish the notion that they are 
very literary individuals. The household 
drudgery is too coarse for such fine ladies 
asthey. The business of their parents is 
to provide them with nice clothes, and be 
content with admiring their handsome ap- 
pearance in the intervals of labor. Girls of 
this sort are very anxious to be married, 
that they may escape the disagreeables of a 
home where they are held, more or less, 
under subjection ; therefore they are smil- 
ing enough to eligible bachelors, quickly 
smoothing down the frowas which alone 
they give to the members of their own 
families. A caller who doesn’t have a 
chance to see how they behave as daugh- 
ters, msy beexcused for fancying them 
loving and lovable beings; but one who 
does see it is foolish if he commits himself 
by offering marriage to a girl of this sort. 
She is not fit to be the wife of a wothy man. 
If she will not assist her mother in the do- 
mestic labors. and badgers the servants, is 
she not likely to be equally slothful and ill- 
tempered when she marries! If she now 
thinks herself to fine to work, is it safe to 
expect that her views as to that matter will 
y change if she becomes a wife? 


A Good Vid Fashion. 


If the neighbors would do as people used 
to do, there need be no suffering in any 
neighborhood. Before the war, we knew a 
widow having seven little children, who 


ed | had not one dollar left her, nor any proper- 


ty. Her husband died in pove havivg 
been the victim of ok ang : neig 
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ply her wants all winter, and they 
ed her provisions in sufficient quantities to 
feed her little ones all 


another a sack of sugar, with a quantity of 
coffee, another a few yards of », and so 
on until she had all that she ed 
no one missed what had been given. 
woman worked ahead, 
sons and daughters tobe loved and respect- 
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A Becent Oow-Fight in an old 
Boman Amphitheatre at Nimes. 


of the gates of the old city still exist 
at es, offering some fine marble scu'p- 

tures; but when one has been here and there 

about the old city, and seen all its antiqui- 

ties. he returns again and again with grow- 

ing interest to a contemplation of its mag- 

nificent amphitheatre It is slightly el!ipti- 

calin form, and smaller than the amphi- 

theatre of Arles, and perhaps interior to 

that in pur of etyle; but its situation 

makes it on the,whole, more attractive and 

cheerful, and it could once seat twenty-five 

thousand spectators, which is quite an army. 

Each division of seats—one for the patri- 

cians, another for the cquitarii or knights, 

and two upper tiers for the plebeians—had 

its own vomitorium or exit, with distinct 

corridors, arfd these are all yet in good pres- 

ervation. So enormous is the strength and 

80 massive is the construction of this edifice 

that when Charles Martel expelled the Sara- 

cens from it, and filled the corridors with 

wood and tried to burn it down, he was un- 

able to make any perceptible impression. 

The arena is still used for bull-fights on fete 

days. I witnessed a spectacle of this sort 

in that place which in a remote way served 

to give me an idea of the grandeur of a glad- 

iatorial day, or a fight with wild beasts, in 

those by-gone times when tho3e vast tiers 

of marble were thronged with myriads rob- 

edin purple and gold. There were about 

six thousand present on this occasion. More 

probably, would bave attended if it had 

been a regular bull-fight instead of a cow- 

fight which was offered on the bills. But if 
less exciting, there was nearly as much fun 

in the spectacle I saw there. It was adver- 

tised as a ‘‘cource libre,”’ which meant that 
all who choose could enter the arena and 

join in the sport. The cows, if not as dan- 
gerous as bulls, were of Spanish breed, and 
by no means to be despised; if their horns 
had nut been bound in felt, more than one 
champion would have lost his life in the 
arena that afternoon. Between the horns 8 
rosette was firmly bound, and the lucky fel- 
low who could tear it off won a gold piece 
and lots of applause. Many a daring youth 
licked the dust that day. Several had their 
shirts torn off, and received very severe 
blows in the back, which doubtless earned 
for them plenty of cheap and wholesome ad 

vice when they got home. One was pinned 
against the wall between the cow’s horns, 
and had a very narrow escape. Sometimes 
there were ney a hundred men in the 
arena at once, and this was one reason why 
none were killed outright, for as soon as 
one sportsman was knocked over, all the 
others rushed in and diverted the attention 
of the poor infuriated brute, which would 
finally get completely worried out and baf- 
fled from the constant rush of one and an- 
other. Thus the large number of men in 
the arena serve as a protection rather than 
an iocrease of the danger. The prize was 
won three times in succession by one man 
—young, lithe, handsome, and apparently 
made of steel and India rubber. He hada 
genius for that sort of thing evidently; but 
I could not help thinking how like that was 
to the game of jife—how many try, how few 
win. 

The view in the galleries was scarcely less 
avimated. On the shady side of the arena 
the throng was gathered from every class, 
from English noblemen to the lowest ca- 
naille who could muster a few sous to pay 
for a back seat. Brilliant custumes and el- 
gant tuilets were not wanting to remiud one 
of the scarlet togas and magnificent women 
of olden times. ‘The voluptuous and almost 
imperial beauty of some of the fair dames 
of Nimes coliected there in that hour, was 
never surpassed in the brightest days of an- 
cient Rome; and indeed it was Roman blood 
that gave to them a fiery and almost fierce 
splendor, such as may be rivalled, but can 
not be transcended out of the south of 
France. There were also present some fine 
specimens of masculine beauty. The peo- 
ple of Languedoc and Provence, if less in- 
tellectual-looking than those of other parts 
of France, certainly present of the noblest 

pes of physical beauty the world has seen. 
Throughout this multitude the most vivid 
interest in the game became more and more 
evident. stimulated somewhat, perhaps, by 
the absinthe, eau-de-vie, and coffee which 
were industriously circulated by lithe, bare- 
headed Ganymedes, who attracted my at- 
tention by the wav in which, waiter and 
glasses in hand, they walked and balanced 
themselves on the bevelled edge of the wall 
in front of the lower tier. 

But the interest and excitement culminated 
during the recess between the acts, if one 
may so express it. The gate was unbarred, 
and a mob of boys and youths rushed in to 
participate in a scene which was evidently 
a customary part of the programme. For 
a few moments they scattered about the 
arena in search of coins which might have 
been missed by those to whom they had 
been thrown. Suddenly one of the specta- 
tors hurled a circular cake into the air, and 
it fell spinning into the arena. This was 
the signal for oneof the most extraordinary 
repetitions af the Kilkenny cats’ fight that 
ever was seen. Men and boys rushed to- 
gether in a perfect bediam of confusion, 
each trying to seize the cake. It was torn 
into a hundred fragments ina moment; and 
now there rained a hail-storm of copper 
and silver coins, bonbons, cakes, loaves of 
bread and fruit, thrown by the spectators, 
who were aroused to the last pitch of ex- 
citement and mirth as the multitude of men 
and boys scrambled together in an inextri- 
cably tangled maas of electrified humanity, 
every atom yelling, howling, struggling, 
pulling, tearing, kicking, leaping, pound- 
ing, and lurching with the energy of fight- 
ing demons, faces flushed, noses scratched 
and bloody, hair pulled, and clothes torn, 
and yet through i: all entire good bumor. 
Never in the roughest fvot-ball match that 
{ have witnessed did I see anything to ap- 
proach the raciness and roughness of this 
remarkable and blood-stirring spectacle in 
the arena at Nimes.— Harper's Magazine. 


A Hundred Years Hence. 


“All the same a hundred years hence!” 
D> you really think so? It may be all the 
same to you, perhaps, though even that is 
by no means certain; but this thing that 
you do to-day may have fruit that will work 
wealor woe whena century has rolled 
away. Itis not natural to consider one’s 
unborn’ great-great grand-children very 
much. Most of us think, if we do not say, 
‘‘After us the deluge.”’ But whether we 
care, or do not care, we may cause those 
great-great-grand-children many tears, or 
much joy, by something that we do or even 
say to-day. The sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children through the gen- 
erations, and so also for their father’s virt- 
ues are the children rewarded. Life is 
made of little strands braided together. 
Shall we be sure that the one thatis taken 
up to-day is joined to no other? You 
choose between Esther and Helen, and 
marry one ofthem. Assuredly you should 
have the right of choice, but you cannot say 
it will be all the same a hundred years 
hence. Even the same people will not be 
in the world, and therefore the same deeds 
will not be done. Besides, what one does 
in his own day sometimes influences all the 
age. A helping hand, held out when it 
was needed to the discouraged inventor, 
has sometimes given the world inventiens 
for which the centuries are thankful. Is it 
nothing to us now that our forefathers 
signed the Declaration of Independence? 
When the deeds that are done affect nations 
we can understand that it will not be the 
same ahundred years hence. We do not 
understand quite so well that our own char- 
acters and our own lives are yet influenced 
even by the thoughts hidden in the souls of 
our progenitors, or that the shadows of any 
wicked deed we do may lie across the path 
of some innocent man or woman a hundred 





years hence, when we are ashes.— Selected 





Taken at his Word. 


The man who ordered two monkeys, and 
received 100 (because he spelt the order, 
“too,” without crossing the *‘t,”) confessed 
that he had badly sold himself. There was 


man who would disown an yoy joke 


Stanford 
(Ky.) Journal says: 

We learn from a gentleman, who recently 
returned from Wayne County, that Mr. 
John Ingram was applied to for work by a 
poor man, whom he told in jest, to get rid 
two thou- 
sand dollars for three thousand lizard eides. 








the be every few minutes 


| ways looks 40 pleased to 


Young Folks’ Column. 
ia 


When Christmas mo comes, they say, 
The whole world knows it’s Christmas Day; 
The verv cattle in the stalls 
Knee] when the blessed midnight 
And all the night te heavy: ns shine, 
With luster of a light divine. 
Long ere the dawn the children lea 
With “Merry Christmas!” in their H 
And dream about the Christm:ss tree; 
Or ri e, their stockings filied to see. 
Swift come the hours cf joy and cheer, 
and kindred ; 


th 
i by the “Merry Christmas!” ° 
hile through it all, 80 sweet leces, 
* heard the holy angel>’ " 
“Glory be to God above! 
earth be peace »nd helpful love!” 
And on the street. or hearts within, 
The Christmas carolings begin 


“‘Waken, Christian children, 
uP and let us sing, 

With glad voice the praises 
Ot our new-born King. 








“Come, nor fear to seek Him, 
(Children though we be; 
He said of children, 
*Let them come to me.’ 
“Haste we then to 
Christ, tre king of glory, * 
Born for us4o-day.” P 
St. Nicholas 
The Charcoal Boy’s Oat. 
There was once a boy who lived in the 
heart of a deep forest, and burned charcoal 


for aliving. It was a wild and gloomy 
place. The boy worked for a great many 
men. They cut and sold timber out of the 
forest, and, after digging a place in the 
ground, set the logs on end in the shape of 
an Indian wigwam; they then cov the 
heap thickly, so that fire would smoulder ia 
it, and set it on fire; after several days of 
slow burning, the logs were changed into 
solid black charcoal, and charcoal you know 
is sold in the markets and streets. There 
were long rows of these heaps where this 
boy worked. These men watched them all 
day while preparing new heaps, and took 
turns guarding the fire in them at night. 
Such workers are called charcoal burners. 
Many a time had the charcoal boy lain 
stretched on the grass, with his hands and a 
bunch of pine boughs under his head, listen- 
ing to the chat of his companions, or to the 
sighing noise of the great woods around 
him. Frequently vivid pink lights would 
flash out of the heaps, and then they had to 
be covered more closely. 

The charcoal boy had nobody to live in 
his cabin with him but a cat, for his home 
and his brothers and sisters were far down 
the valley. He was much like Mother 
Goose’s little dairyman, who lived by him- 
self until the rats and the mice led him such 
a life, that he had to go to London to seek 
himself a wife. However, the charcoal bor 
had acat, asI said. When the cat first 
came to keep bouse for him, she was a for- 
lorn and wretched creature. Someboly had 
evidently carried her away from civilization 
and turned her loose inthe weods. She 
was amere kitten, but so thin and shaggy 
and wild-eyed when she appeared andrubbed 
herself mewing against the charcoal boy’s 
legs as he sat in the door eating his supper, 
that she louked aged and decrepit. The boy 
might not have taken to her kindly, but he 
was all alone in his cabin, and even the voice 
of acat sounded pleasantly. So he gave her 
part of his supper, and let her lie purring 
around his feet all night. Before long she 
grew sleek and spirited. She combed her 
coat carefully, and settled into being a verv 
domestic cat. As she sat in the door to wel- 
come her master when he came home from 
his work, or as she moved gracefully about 
his hut, she was as comfortable a puss as 
one would wish to see. 

The charcoal boy, to amuse himself ig his 
idle hours, taught her tricks which she per- 
formed with such spirit that he grew really 
fond of her. His door had a wooden latch 
which was lifted by astring. He connected 
the string ingeniously with his table, so that 
puss could at any time pounce upon the ta- 
ble and with one sweep of her paw open and 
shut the door. He also hung a small trap- 
«z2 from one of the rafters and taught the 
cat to whirl over and over on it. This was 
great fun for the boy, and in time he train- 
ed the cat so perfectly and communicated 
with her so well by means of ‘*meows,”’ that 
she went through her performance in a reg- 
ular routine, at any time he signaled to her. 
Often when the pine sticks were dying down 
to ashes on the hearth, and he stretched 
himself to sleep on his hard bed, he put the 
cat through all her tricks and laughed at 
her till hiseyes grew too sleepy to watch 
her. But he did not know that he was train- 
ing her to save him from danger. 

One night when the charcoal boy lay dewn 
in his hut, he could searcely sleep; for all 
the money which he had been several months 
earning, was laid in smooth bills under his 
head. Next day, he meant to go down to 
the valley, and carry ittohis home. He 
lay awake with his hands under his head 
until the late owls hooted inthe wood. Puss 
was curled around his feet. By and by he 
heard steps outside his cabin, and two shad- 
ows passed between his little window and 
the moonlight. In an instant he remember- 
ed that a couple of idle, vicious-looking men 
had been lingering for several days around 
the char camp, and he felt sure that 
they were now coming into his cabin to rob 
bim. He was no coward so he resolved to give 
them a singular reception. Slipping off his 
bed and squeezing himself uader it, he ut- 
tured along ‘me-ow,’ which puss under- 
stood. In an iastant she answered with an- 
other cat-note, and, Jeaping upon the table, 
opened the door. The two men were just 
ready to fore: it open, but they started back 
at finding it thrown wide open bv invisible 
hands. However, the bolder of the two 
stepped in, and the other followed. 

‘**Me-ow,” continued the charcoal boy; 
**me-ow,” answered puss, springing to her 
trapeze. 

“*There’s nothing but cats in here,” whis- 

red one man, ‘I hear’em jump.” 

*-Strike a light, will you?” the other ; 
“IT can’t see anything.” 

Sothey struck alight, and peering all 
around csutious'y, saw a hut uninhabited by 
any creature, saving a cat whirling madly 
on atrapez2 over their heads. A wicked, 
ignorant man is easily trigktened by any un- 
natural sight; the two thieves quaked. 

**Piz,” signaled the charcoal boy. 

“The witches are in this house,” whisper- 
ed one man. 

‘*Me-ow,” replied the cat, promptly obey- 
ing her master’s signal, and leaping back on 
the table to shut the door. 

It the two men felt misgivings when the 
door opened to them of itself, they were 
completely frightened when it swung to 
without hands to move it. The cat arched 
her back and hissed atthem; but before she 
could utter the prolonged howl which ex- 
pressed her dislike, they both ran and clutch- 
ei the door latch, and flew away from the 
cabin as if the rags of the shoes were little 
wings. As fer puss, she stood still on the 
table, waving her tail to and fro like a victo- 
rious banner; while her mastsr laughed till 
the tears ran down his cheeks.—Metropoli- 


tan. 
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Cats in the Olden Time. 


Many, many years ago, when cats were 
more scarce than they are nov, they were 
being highly priz2d, especially in Wales, 
where the old laws fixed the price of a kit- 
ten when it was born at one penny; when it 
could see and began to hunt for mice, at 
twopence; but when it had caught a mouse 
it was worth fourpence, which wa; then the 
pric: of a young calf. 

At that time wild cats were kept by Kings 
for hunting, and the officers who had the 
charge of them ranked as high as those who 
had care of the King’s hounds, and were 
called Catatores. 

Cats were first brought into England from 
the Island of Cyprus by some foreign mer- 
chants who came over for tin; and from 
Malta, in the same sea—the Mediterranean 
—came our beavtiful pussies.— 


Companion. 
bP? ae 


Take Care of Yourself. 


Supposing a doctor came and said to you, 
“Now you are a person who will very easi- 
ly take a fever,” would you not take great 
care not to go near a place where you knew 
there was a fever? Would you not be very 
careful? Suppose the cholera were bad 
about, and you were told you must be par- 
ticularly careful what you ate or drank, for 
you would easily take the cholera; would 
you not be carefal about your diet? I tell 
you, as the physician Fa soul, that you 
are a character that easily catch sin. 
Then don’t go near to it—to danger; don’t 
go in temptations way, lest you catch that 
disease, sin. 


signed | most contagious 











Old Mr. Prodigal. 


While papa’s return from a jour- 


waiting 
had ney, one of the little folks perched herself 


upon the arm of mamma’s rocking-chair, to 
off, as mamma 
rose at the least stir in the hall, expecting 
to greet the traveller; after several 
ments, she petulantly exclaimed :— 

“Why, you make as much fuss as old Mr. 
Prodigal. 


“Why, don’t the Bible say what a fass he 
petawien his son came back ?’’—Compan- 


ab? aa 

b@™ “I wish I could mind God as my lit- 

he sw ae eh ON 
“he al- 


on his friend ; 
and I don’t.” 





Woman’s 1 Department. 





On the happy Christmas aay. 


+ ts hear o= and pomeuber 

he happy days gone by; 

When wis childish giee, they echoed, 
The “Merry Christmas” cry— 


And cast a sigh 
pron route days, now, het 
the kin 
Of dear forms, long since dead. 


Us. 
While hs and shining eyes, 
The weadveus story tells. 


O, merry hearts, be merry still! 
AT tee. be gay! 
4 joim e in happy song, 
On Merry Christmas day. . 
Let smiles and loving words 
Be Seatoened free Re oy 
Unto all men abound, 
And 'mid the gifts received or given, 
Fair wokens of srdent love, 
Remember still the gitt of Heaven, 
Sent down from God above. 


Behold with deepest gratituae, 
Our Lord—divinely given, 
A ransom for poer mortals paid. 
And now our hope in Heaven. 
le, 8. C. B. 





For the Woman’s D epartment. 
Pleasant Words. 


“Pleasant words 
the cou! and health to the bones were 

Winter, cold, stormy, dreary winter, is 
again monarch. The delightful summer 
and autumn pleasures are now numbered 
with the things that were. No more ram- 
bles in the greenwood, redolent with the 
perfume of flowers and sweet with bird 
song. No more rambles through the sad 
and beautiful autumn woods and fields. No, 
these are all past for a season, and Decem- 
ber’s icy winds sway the leafless trees. 
and how! over the fields reft ot bloom and 
verdure. Our days now, or most of them 
have got to be passed in-doors; and how 
pleasantly and profitably we can make 
them pass if we are only careful what we 
say and do. 

I have taken pleasant words for the theme 
of my chat this morning, because I think 
them most essential to happiness, and most 
easy to contribate to it. How easily we get 
provoked and out of patience these cold, 
frosty mornings, How apt we are to say 
hateful things to those who give us some 
slight provocation, or to give snappish an- 
swers to pleasantly asked questions on com- 
ing in from out of doors with frost-bitten 
toes or fingers. Let us guard our tongues 
and speak only cheerful and pleasant words 
especiallly on snapping mornings. A scold- 
ing, snappish person will have the tendency 
of making others feel like himself. Aud 
alas for the happiness of that day if two or 
three of a family begin it with cross 
words and sharp answers. How much 
pleasanter to hear farmer A. come in from 
the barn half frozen and laughingly say as 
he warms himself by the fire, *’Tis snap- 
ping cold this morniag Jenny,’’ taking his 
little daughter upon his knee. ‘Guess you 
and Willie had better stay at home from 
school this morning, and mother and I will 
act as teachers. lam afraid you'll freeze 
your little noses if you go out this morning, 
and father doesn’t want his children to go 
rourd without noses;"—than to hear his 
neighbor, farmer B. rush into the room like 
a bursting tornado, upsetting a chair, bis 
little three-year-old. and kicking the dog to 
hie hurry to reach the stove, and muttering 
crogsly to his wife, ‘‘Keep them out of the 
way then, they are always under foot. I 
can’t afford to freeze entirely. Thundering 
weather this, enough to perrish aman. I 
don’t know what we'll do ifit holds this 
way long; we’ll all starve and frecze ina 
heap.” 

Kind reader, whose house would you try 
and get board at were you going to board 
for a seasoninthecountry? ‘Farmer A’s.” 
Didn’t I know it before I asked you, and 
who wouldn’t, pray? Why is it that farmer 
A’s kitchen is filled with happy boys so 
many of the long winter evenings, who 
play interesting games, or study their les- 
sons together? Simply because farmer A. 
and wife are pleasant, agreeable people who 
try to make all happy who come in their 
way. ’Tis at farmer A’s the district school- 
teacher wishes to board. And in fact all 
who once spend a night under his roof. seek 
it again whenever they have an occasion to 
go that way. Then let us cultivate a kind, 
agreeable disposition. and by so doing gain 
for ourselves friends and happiness. Let 
us strive to put to flight all t tends to 
make us disagreeable to others. 

Yes, let us be kind to each other, 
And to benefit all let us try; 
All share, cutting words let us smother, 
And do as we would be done by. 
. Burpock. Eastport. 


> ee 
For the Woman’s Department. 


A Few Stray Thoughts. 


I have often thought I would write a few 
lines for the Woman’s Column, but have 
neglected to do so till the present, though 
I have enjoyed for a long time perusing it 
and have gained much information from it, 
and always miss it when it is left out. 

Now that cold weather is here [ want to 
ssy a word about ventilation in our living 
rooms as well as our sleeping rooms for all 
know the necessity of having pure air in 
our sleeping reom, and it is equally as es- 
sential in our living rooms. Don’t be afraid 
to throw open the windows and let in the 
fresh air. Who would think of getting up 

the morning without openiag their win- 
} w? I belieye there would not be so much 
siekness if rooms were thoroughly aired. 
Ot course it is not necessary to stand in the 
draft, but keep the window open half an 
hour ata time and you will soon derive 
benefit from it. 

How many women there are that wear 
too thin boots and shoes though thus en- 
dangering health. Wear g warm boots 
through the cold weather and remember 
that the girls that go to school through the 
snow to get them leggings and overshoes in- 
stead of rubbers, they are so much warmer 
costing only twice as much and with care 
will last several winters. I think we wom- 
en need to go out doors more. How many 
there are that stay inthe house day after 
day. I think I hear you say, ‘‘How can we 
go out when we have so much to do in- 
doors?” Leave some of the work and take 
timeto run out into aneighbors and see 
how it will rest you; how the mind reverts 
to the past when we were girls and enjoyed 
singing school and writing school. Let us 
be young in appearance again. We get 
dull and everything seems monotinous 
staying indoors so much. HANNAH. 

ED © ee 


For the Woman’s Department. 


A Pretty Oard Basket. 


I noticed in your paper recently an in- 
quiry from **Carrie’’ how to make a pretty 
card basket. A very pretty one may be 
made of straw and Panama canvass in the 
following way: Place the straw in three 
bars, fasten at the top by a ridbon and wid- 
en at the bottem like the frame for a gipsy 
camp-kettle. At the top place a cluster of 
wheat heads. About aninch from the bot- 
tom sew to the straw sticks a piece of stiff 
card cut ina triangular shape. Over this 
lay a square of Panama canvass friaged up- 
on each edge and embroidered in the cen- 
tre and corners in any pretty pattern. It 
may be fastened with ~ stitches here and 
there to the card-board, but must appear to 
lie loosely there. This is a very pretty or- 
nament for the centre-table. 

FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 


Winter Bales. 


As our winter approaches we are re- 
minded of protective measures against the 
chilling changes of the weather, and the 
rules that we published last year are so es- 
sential that we reproduce them. 
Never go to with cold damp feet; al- 
ways toast them by a fire for ten or fifteen 
minutes before going to bed. 
When goivg from a warm atmosphere in- 
to a colder one, keep the mouth closed, so 
that the air may be warmed by its passage 
through the n ere. it reaches the lungs. 
Never stand still in cold weather. espe- 
cially after having taken a slight degree of 
exercise; and always avoid standing upon 
ice or snow, or where the person is ex- 
posed to a cold wind. 
After exercise of any kind, never ride ia 
car ber © mamas It ts denguces ts 
car & momen s to 
health and even life. 
Never take warm drinks and then imme- 
diately go out in the cold air. 
Merely warm the back by a fire and nev- 
er continue keeping the back exposed to 
heat after it has become comfortably warm. 
To do otherwise is debilitating. 
When hoarse, speak as little as possible 
until it is recovered trom, else the voice 
may be permanently lost, or difficulties of 
ON besten jo until the breakfast 

ever a journey 
has been eaten. 

—_ the back between the 

blades, covered; also the 

chest well protected. 
Never lean with the back upon anything 





or ane 
ever for 
the skin is in Bn CyB will 
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DR. A. J, FLAG@’S 


COUGH AND LUNG SYRUP 
Kana cocina, Beratac 
Cure of All affections of the Throat and Lungs, such 


as 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Spitting of 
Blooa, Whooping cougtt ven. 
chitis, Influenza, Loss of 
*Voice, Night Sweats, 
Hectic Fever; 


And All Symptoms of Consumption. 


It is not claimed for this medicine, as is claimed 
for oy all the patent medicines now in the mar- 
ket, that it will cure all the diseases that flesh is 
heir to, but it is prepared expressly for the perma 
nent cure of all affections of the throat and lungs 
It will not dry up the Cough and leave the cause be" 
hind to attack you again, but it will loosen and 
nse Lungs of all impurities. and will allay 
the irritation of the throat and lungs caused b 
our cough or inflamation. These impurities in the 
ungs, and the local irritation are what cause your 
cough. These this medicine will remove, and thus 
effect a permanent cure, and be worth to the afilict- 
ed many times the value of the money expended. It 
is pleasant to take, and costs but little. Ii you want 
the name: of responsible parties to whom you can 
reier, send for them or inquire of your Druggist. 
Prepared only by 


N. E. REED & Co., Newport, N. H. 
6m52 AND FOR SALE BY ALL PRUGGISTS. 


< 











ALLAN'S ANTI-FAT Is the great remedy for Corpa- 
is pore! getable and perfectly harmless. 
fim the stoma 


3t acts on the 1, preventing Its cone 
yerston iato fat. Taken according to directions, i 
wlll reduce a fat person from 2 to a week. 


la placing this remedy before the public asa 
tive cure for oh« sity. we do so knowing Its ability to 
cure, as attested by hundreds of testimonials, o 
which the following from a lacy in Columbus, Olio, 
is a sample: “ Gentlemen:—Your Anti-Fat was duly 
reecived. I took it according to directions and {t 
reiueed me five pounds. I was so elated over the re- 


sult that | immediately sent to ACKERMAN'S drug- 


store for the second bettie.” Another, a_ physician, 


writing for a patient from Providence, 1., ng 
“Four botths have reduced her weight from 

pounds to 192 pounds, and there isa general improve- 
ment in health.” A gentleman writing frem Bos- 
ton, says: “ Without special change or attention to 
sllet, two bottles of Allan's Anti-Fal reduced me four 
and one-quarter pounds.” The well-known Whole- 
sale Drugyists, SMITH, DOOLITTLE & Smrti, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., write as follows: * Allan’s Anti-Fat has 
reiuced a lady in our city seven pounds in three 
weeks.” A gentleman in St. Louis writes: “Allan's 
Anti-Fat reduced me twelve pounds in three weeks, 
and altogether L have lost twenty-five pounds siace 
commencing its use.” Messrs. POWELL & PLIMPTON, 
Wholesale Draggista, of Butfalo, N. Y., write: “To 
THE PROPRIETORS OF ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT: Gentle. 
men,—The following report is from the lady who used 
Allan’s Anti-Fat. ‘Jt (the Anti-Fat) had the desired 
effect, reducing the fat from two to five pounds a 
week until 1 had lost twenty-five pounds, I hope 
never to regain what I have lost.’ Anti-Fatis an 


unexcelled blood-purifier. It promotes digestion, 


curing dyspepsia, and is also a tent ayy? for 
2 


rheumatism. Sold by druggists. Pamphlet oi es 
iy, sent on receipt o Gah a 
SUTANIC MEDICLNE CO., Pror’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 





WOMAN 


iy an immense practice at the World's Dis 
sary and Invalicds’ Hotel, having treated many thou- 
sand cases of those diseases peculiar to woman, I 


have been enabled to perfect a most potent and posi- 
tive reme.ly for these discases, 
To designate this natural specific, I have named it 


Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription 


The term, however, Is but a feeble expression of 
my high appreciation of its value, based upon per- 
ronal observation. I have. while witnessing Its posi- 
tive results in the special diseases incident to the 
organism of woman, singled it out as the climax or 
crowning ecm my ™ I career. On its merits, 
a3 @ positive, safe, ant effectual remegy for this class 
of diseases, and one that will, at all tives and under 
all circumstances, act kindly, I am willing to stake 
my reputation as a physician; and so contident am 
1 that it will not disappoint the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of a single invalid lady who uses itforany 
of the ailments for which | recommen! it. that | offer 
and sell itunder A POSITIVE GUARANTEE. (For 
con itions, see pamphict wrapping bottle.) 

The following are among those diseases in which 
my Faverite Prescription has worked cures, as if by 
magic, and with a certainty never before attained by 
any micdicinc: Leucorri@a, Excessive Flowing, 
Tainful Monthly Perteds, Suppressions when from 
uunatural causes, Irregularitics, Weak Back, Pro- 
lapsus, or Falling of the Uterus, Anteversion and 
Ketroversion, Bearing-down Sensations, Internal 
lleat, Nervous Depression, Deblility, Despondency, 
Threatened Miscarriage, Chronic Congestion, In- 
fanmation and Ulceration ot the Uterus, Impotency. 
Larrenness, or Sterility, and Female Weakness. i 
do net extol this medicine as a“ cnre-all.” but It 
admirably fulfils @ einglenees of purpose, being a 
most portect specific in all chronic diseases of tbe 
ecxual system Of woman. It will not disappoint, nor 
will It do harm, In any state or condition, 

Tiuose who desire further information on these sub- 
ets can obtain itin Tie PEOPLE's COMMON SENSE 
MEDICAL ADVISER. a book of over 900 pages, sent. 
post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. It treats minutely of 
hose diseases peeniiar to Females, and gives much 
Valuable advice in regard to the management of 
those affect . 

Il TIERCE, Me De bron retvorlte Dbapensary 

ik. ¥. PLERCE, M. D.. Prop’r, Worki’s - 
and invalids’ Hetel, iuifalo N. Y. oo 


ions. 
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READ THE FOLLOWING. 
Old Witch House, Salem (Built In 1631). 





DR. 
FOOT SALVE, 


The Sure Cure for Corns, and Infallible 
Remedy for Buntons, Sore and In- 
flamed Joints and Chiibiains, 


A great many people may think it strange that I 


NORMAN’S 


@m spending so much money iv bringing before the 
public this article of Foot Salve, especially as it 
is sold at 80 low a price that it hardly warrants so 
much advertising. The reason I do thisis because 
I know from experience how much a person suffers 
from a corn or other diseases of the teet, and I think 
it my duty to make known to the suffering commu- 
nity as much as it is in my power to do the true 
value of this Foot Salve, that they may experience 
the relief that I did from ite use some two years 
ago. I had been suffering at that time for several 
months from a hard corn, which was so painful at 
times that it was almost unbearable, when Dr. Nor- 
man, & Chiropodist, came to my place of business 
and offered me the salve to sel!; but I took no stock 
in it, as I bad never heard before of a salve that had 
been used with perfect success for diseases of the 
feetonly. He influenced me to have it applied to 
my corn a6 & guarantee of its worth; the frst 
morning after its use I was surprised to find that 
all the soreness had disappeared, and in a week's 
time (he corn came off itse f. Finding with what 
success it worked in my case, [ bought a quantity 
of the salve and offered it to my customers, who 
used it for all the diseases for which it is reco - 
mended with like results. I finally bought the right 
and formula irom Dr. Norman, and now offer it to 
the public generally ata price within the reach of 
all, trusting that by using it as directed that they 
wil rience the great benefit that I did from its 


use 
Price 35 Cents a Box. 


DR. NORMAN’S FOOT SALVE 


is sold by all druggists, or sent to any address on 
receipt of price. Rrepase ty . 


GEORGE P. FARRINGTON, Pharmacist, 
Wholesale agents for Maines Wr" ar ips & 
Co., Portland; William E. Mann, Benger anes 

Augusta, Dec. 17th, 1878. 
We invite the attention of the pub- 
lic to our fine line of goods for the 
Christmas Season, which we offer for 
sale without reserve, at most satis- 
factory rates for the purchasers. 
Our stock of rich toilet and f:ncy ar- 
ticles appropriate for seasonable and 
friendly gifts, was never more com- 
plete, abounding in novelties from 
which to select presents of utility 
aod beauty and gratifying to good 
taste, and at prices within the means 
of the most limited purse. We have 
a lot of novelties in immortelle and 
everlasting wreaths. cross and dee- 
orations; also new styles of decora- 
ted china, Bohemian and crystal 
vases, cut glass odor bottles, Majoli- 
ca and Japanese wares, real Florda 
moss, black walnut plant trellises 
and hyacinth bulbs—the last of the 
season’s importation for winter flow- 
ering. Partridge Bros,, under Gran- 
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SELF-PRESERVATION. 


Published and for Sale only by the Psa, 
body Medical Institute, No. 4 Bul. 
Anch St., Boston, Mass., 


(OPPOSITE BEVERE HOUSE.) 
Sent by Mail on recetpt Of Price, $1.00; 
The untold 

un sy? that Sn indiscretiog 


regained, 

wo hundredth edition, revised and enlarged 

ust published. It iga standard medical work, the 
tin the English language, written by a phys, 

cian ot t experience, to Whom Was Swardied; 

old ~~ Fag medal by the National Medica) 

y me on. 


Cl ° 
ty terete permission, to Jos. 8. F 
—) President; W. a. ingrabam, Vice Prevesti 

» Paine, M. D., C. 8. Gauntt, M. D, H.J. Doucet 
M.D, K. H. Kline, M.D., J.B. Holoomb, M. D. 5 
R. R. Lynch, M D., and M. RB. O'Connell, M.D, 
faculty of of the Phiadelphia University of Medi: 
Se also the faculty of the American 
University of Philade|phia; also Hon. P. A. Bissell, 
M. D., President ot the Nationol Medical Associa’ 


on 
More than a thousand criticisms from the I 
peseens, y= scientidc and religious —— 
ve spoken in the highest terms of the “Science of 
Lite,” and they all pronounce it the be.* Medica) 
publicauion iu the English language. 
aa + Lancet says: “No person should be 
= as me, Valuaio book. The author is a noble 


“The book for young and middle-aged m 
read just now. is the Science of Lite, of Self-Pre. 
amy i Journal. 

° ence ite 18 beyond all comparison 
the most extraordinary work 
Detaned.—Desten erald, 6 ey on 

“Hope nestied inthe bottom of Pandora's 
and hope plumes her wings anew, since the ieee 
of these valuable works, published by the Peabody 
Medica) Institute, which are teaching thousands 
bow to avoid the maladies that sap the citadel of 
ay Siaseyhie Anquerer. 

“it should be read by the you the 5 
and even the old.”—New York | ce - 
ome, ray! hope that the book ‘Science of Life’ 

man 
pty) ) y y readers, but earnest dis- 


An illustrated catalogue sent on receipt of 6c. ior 


e. 
Address Dr, W. H, Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch St., 
—, hyo! as well anaes — may be consult. 
a seases uirin: 1 and experience. 
Office hours—9 A. Mt. to¢ P.M. a - y 





Augusta Savings Bank. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 


TRUSTEES: Thomas Lambard, Artemas 
James W. North, Samuel Titcomb, Wim. 5. Hanoy’ 


Interest on deposits reck from the first 
of each month, twice a —~ UT and phe | 
on all sums of three months standing. posite 

on or before the tenth day of any month, will 

bear date the first day of the month. 

interest not drawn out is added to the deposit, 
thus making Compound Interest. 

a@- Under the existing law of this State, all de. 
| ae in savings banks, are exempt Srom municipal 


No returns of names of depositors are uired 
to be made to State of town authorities, aed al ac 
counts are held by this bank to be strictly private 
| ee. 
4rried women and person under can de 
it money in their own names, so that itean be ym on 
- by themselves, or on their order. 
special advan afforded to Executors, Guar 
dians, Trustees, and others having in charge Trust 
Fun WM. R. SMITH, Treasurer. 
ly29 





Augusta, June, 1876. 


It having been widely advertised under the cap. 
tion o 


‘America Ahead in Spool Cotton,” 


that the Jury on Cotton textiles, yarns, and threads, 
at the Paris exposition, decreed a Gold Medal and 
Grand Prize to the Willimantic Linen Company {or 
“*Spool Cotton especially adapted for use on Sewing 
Machines,” over all the great thread manutactures 
of the world, we owe it as a duty tothe public and 
to Mesars. J. & P. Coats to announce that 


No Grand Prizes were Decreed at 
Paris for Spool Cotton. 


We are advised by cable of the following awards: 


J. & P. GOATS, GOLD MEDAL. 
Willimantic LinenCo. Silver Medal. 


and we claim for the winners of the First Prize that 
as they have established in Rhode Island the largest 
Spool Cotton Mills in the United States, where their 
Spool Cotton is manufactured through every pro- 
cessfrom the raw cotton to the finished spool, 
America, as represented by Mesers. J, & P. Coats, is 
still ahead in spool cotton. 


Andrew §. March & Co., 


Sole Agents in Boston for 
J. & P. COATS, 








ENNEBEC COUNTY...Jn Probate Court 
7 at Augusta, on the second Monday of /cc 


idid. 

CLARK DRUMMO*D Administrator on the es. 
tate of Jos. Wheelwright late of Winslow in sal 
county, deceased having presented his first account 
of administration for allowance,and also his petition 
for a discharge from said truet: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the second Monday of 
Jan. next, in the Maine Farmer a newspaper 
printed in Augusta, that all persons interested may 
attend ata Court of Probate then tobe holden at Au- 
gusta, and show cause, if sd rs the same should 





not be allowed. AKER, Judge. 
Attest: CHARLES HEWINS, . 4 
ENNEBEC COUNTY.—<At a Court of Pro 
x Gate, hate at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
ec. ° 


FRAZRETTE D, PAGE widow of Simon Page 
late of Hallowell in said county, deceased, hav- 
ing presented her application tor allowance out of 
the persona! estate of said deceased : 

Ordered, that notice thereot be given three weeks 
successively in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper 
— in Augusta in said County, that al! persons 
nterested may attend ata probate court to be held 
at Augusta on the second Monday of January gext, 
and showcause if any they have, why the prayer of 
petition should not be granted. 

4 H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

ATTEST, CHARLES HEWINS, Register. 


HOLMAN'S PAD 









ee 
who cetcem it as th ] 





For salt Rheum, Burns, Bruises, Corns, Piles, ee 
Will prevent 8 or lips from chapping. Price 25 
—_, = na tains . g 20d. Chelsea, a. 
. K. Hows ty drug @ ) Augusta; 

& ‘Heath, Hallowell, Agents. * teu 


Pensions, Bounties, 


4nd all other claims ogemony collected. Ciasim 
or 
Increase of Pensions, 


Suspended and rejected claims, and those abandoned 
by ctner attorneys salietted. Address, sending pos 
age samp, RB. W. BLACK, Attorney et Law, * 


$5 to $20 sr.” “Lares oannEe se 


* land 
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50 Motto, Fioral and Lace Cards in fancy case name 
Loa Ag’t’s outils 100, U. 8. Card Ce., Norte 
jor 4, Ct. 
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